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What's Right, What’s Wrong: Joshua Logan 


Prizes for All: George Spelvin 


Cross-Country Activity: Alan Pryce-Jones 


New Angels for the Theatre: John S. Wilson 





Chef Edmond Dittler, photographed in the Lufthansa kitchens at Frankfurt/Main. 


Board Meeting ... Lufthansa Style 


The Chairman of this Board is Chef Edmond Dittler, Director 
of Lufthansa’s vast kitchens. In addition to many gold medals 
and honours garnered in international culinary competition, 
Chef Dittler wears the Chaine des Rotisseurs, a singular recogni- 
tion in the exacting world of continental cuisine. 


To describe the fruits (and viands) of his labours would not 
only be an injustice, but impossible. To reproduce the Lufthansa 
Senator Service (First Class) menu and wine list would require 
more than this space. But try for a moment to imagine the sub- 
lime feeling of contentment as you feast in the smooth serenity 
of a 707 Jet flight eight miles above the Atlantic. And to 
whet the appetite, savour a six-hundred-mile-long cocktail hour 
where each sip brings you ten miles closer to Europe. 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada 


Lufthansa service complements the repast. There's an informal 
but sophisticated charm that goes far beyond mere attentiveness. 
Plan to fly to Europe or on to the Orient with Lufthansa. 
See your Travel Agent for the details. 


See eeeeseeseeee OOOOH EEE OEE REET EEE EEE EEE EE EE EEE EH EEEEHEEE 


¢ Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt and on to Hamburg* 
¢ Nonstop daily New York to Cologne and on to Munich’ 

¢ Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 

¢ Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris and Frankfurt 

¢ Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

¢ Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 
¢ Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 
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SAVINGS UP TO $34.55 WITH YOUR FIRST SEL 






































The Coming of the The Crisis of the Old The Age of Jackson, Symbolism in Religion The Affluent Society, The Greek Myths, 
New Deal, Arthur M. Order, Arthur M. Arthur M. Schlesinger, and Literature, John Kenneth Robert Graves. One 
Schlesinger, Jr. Re- Schlesinger, Jr. Retail Jr. Retail $6.50. Mem- edited by Rollo May. Galbraith. Retail volume edition. Re- 
tail $6.75. Member's $6.00. Member's ber’s price $3.95. Retail $5.00. $5.00. Member's tail $5.00. Member’s 
price $4.75. price $4.50. he Member's price $3.50 price $3.50. price $3.75. 
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CINW ALILLNAGI 










: Selected Plays of The Joy of Music, A History of Western 
The Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Sean O'Casey. Retail Leornard Bernstein. Morals, Crane Brinton. 
fetail $6.95. Member's price $4.95. $6.50. Member's price Retail $5.95. Retail $7.50. Mem- America as a Civiliza- 
$4.95. Member's price $3.95. ber’s price $4.50. tion, Max Lerner. 






Retail $10.00. Mem- 
ber’s price $4.95. 
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Myth and Mythmaking, Set This House on Fire, A History of Sexual The Golden Age of images of Man: The 

edited by Henry Murray. William Styron. Customs, Or. Richard American Classic Tradition in 

Retail $6.00 Retail $5.95. Lewinsohn. Retail Anthropology, edited Sociological Thinking, 
Member's price $4.50 Member's price $4.25. $5.95. Member's by Margaret Mead and edited by C. Wright 

price $4.50. Ruth Bunzel. Mills. Penetrating studies 


Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the 

Person in Mass tonne = 

A massive compendium of studies by Margaret The 0 

! nt Mill M le Odyssey: 

Retail $10.00 of man by Lippmann, Mead. C: QUIEN Bills; Rolo May Herve g A'wocern Sequel, 

Member's price $4.95. Spencer, Weber, Marx, 1. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, Nikos Kazantzakis. 
pr mung” Karl Jaspers, and many more. : pe ie aa 
others. Retail $7.50. . , r er’s price $5.95. 
Member's price $4.95. Retail $7.50. Member's price’$4.95. 













































lst Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee ana 
Walker Evans. First published in 1941—1Iong out of print, 3 
iad an eagerly sought collector's item—the reappearance Love in Action: The The Informed Heart; 











J. B., Archibald My Brother's Keeper, Streetwaiker, The Western intellectual 

















Sides celebrated work of American literature and Sociology of Sex, Dr. Autonomy in a MacLeish; and Brave Stanislaus Joyce; and Anonymous; and Tradition: From 
siology has been hailed as an important event. James Agee iques. New World Revisited, Albert Camus: The "as Hi ; 
described his text as ‘‘an independent inquiry into certain Fernando Henriques. Mass Age, Bruno The Future as History, Leonardo to Hegel, 


: " ith i Huxley. Com- Invincible Summer, i i 
tomal predicaments of human divinity."’ This revised and Seam aad” oak at eal pemee pps “4 Robert Heilbroner. J. Bronowski and Bruce 











Search of Humanity, _ bined retail price Albert Maquet. Com- Combined retail price Mazlish. Retail $7.50. 
talarged edition contains 62 probing photographs (twice the 7 in-text line Alfred Cobban. $6.50. Member's bined retail price $7.50. eaters eclee Member's orice 44.88. 
wiginal number) and a new foreword about Agee by master —_qrawings. Retail Combined Retail price $4.50. $8.75. Member's (tor both books) $4.50. 
protographer Walker Evans. “‘Deserves a place next to $5.95. Member's price $9.50. price (for both books) 
Witnan."—Edwin Seaver. Retail $6.50. price $4.75. Member's price (for $4.50. 


Wember's price $4.95. both books) $5.50. 


SELECTIONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the selections that the Book Find 
Club has offered its members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club 
ue different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and lasting value—solid, 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


c/o Theatre Arts. 1545 Bway, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 







































- ° . You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club and send me the three 
mal = books that range from social science to the fine arts. These are only a few from the free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
ness. outstandin: boo! j j if. (plus postage and handling). | agree to buy at least four additional selections— 
ne able t di 8 list of more than 100 > ks and records that the Book Find Club will make avail or alternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been 
ansa. wl you as a member if you join now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free bonus book of my own choosing after every 

nefi ivi i invi i third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the Book 
niet ts and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections Find News containing an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and 
ured above free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. This 
eeeeee acquire 1 j j will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced 
~ - 2 € as many as 8 books in this way. 1 can return your form saying ‘‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book 
ee cae of : . : from the more than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my member- 
: } NVENIENCE. Membership in the Book Find Club makes it possible for you to shop for ship at any time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates. 
° the books you want in the comfort of your own home—enabling you to build your library con- : 
° Yeniently and inexpensively. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, containing TE SR 
: * authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of the many other books Free Books 1 
: wailable at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want. 
: NERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
als + ‘Woks you take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50%. 


Compare the prices of the books shown here. Your Savings on this introductory offer alone can 
amount to as much as $34.55. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
bonus book of your own choosing after every third selection that you take. 


2 Two books counting as one selection 


Please print full name 











State 





Zone 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. 
Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 





OFFSTAGE 


On His Own 

This being an issue devoted to the state of 
the American theatre, it seemed only right 
to inquire into the state of one of the thea- 
tre’s foremost song-and-dance men, Eddie 
Foy, Jr., who will be back with us this 
month as the star of Donnybrook!, the sea- 
son’s last big musical. The state of Mr. 
Foy was excellent the day we did our check- 
ing; he was rehearsing, along with Art 
Lund, Susan Johnson and a newcomer, Kipp 
Hamilton, for a tryout opening in Philadel- 
phia in mid-April. But a complete report 
mast include the fact that he is no longer 
Eddie Foy, Jr. for purposes of theatrical 
billing; just Eddie Foy. 

The Junior-less state is not exactly new, 
we discovered, notwithstanding a tip to the 
contrary from one of the show’s press rep- 
resentatives, ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to get Donnybrook! represented in 
these and other columns (and quite success- 
ful too, as you can see). “This is the first 
time he’s been billed simply as Eddie Foy,” 
she had declared sagely. 

Ah, but it isn’t, and we trust that there 
are no ill omens in the discovery. The first 
time this famous son of a famous father 
dropped the “Jr.” was the last time Eddie 
was on Broadway: in 1957. The show was 
Rumple, in which Eddie played a comic- 
strip character who was supposedly invisible. 
As it turned out he was very visible—and 
just about the only thing worth seeing in a 
fantasy that fell flat on its face fast. 


Helping Hand 
Everyone agrees that the state of our thea- 
tre would be a good deal healthier if there 
were more accomplished people writing for 
it. “Where are the playwrights?” inquired 
Howard Taubman in a Sunday essay in the 
New York Times a few weeks ago, and he 
was echoing a plaint that has been heard 
over and over, very likely ever since there 
was an organized theatre. One group and 
its backers are determined that this be not 
merely a rhetorical question, however. 

The New Dramatists Committee is no 
stranger to readers of this magazine. It 
exists, as its name indicates, to bring new 
blood into the ranks of playwrights; its 
founders and angels realize fully that talent 
can’t be taught, or created from nothing, 
but they have the very logical idea that it 
can be encouraged and shaped, given the 
right conditions for instruction (organized 
readings, group discussions, guidance by 
proven hands in the field). William Inge, 
Paddy Chayefsky, William Gibson and Rob- 
ert Anderson are four of the leading exam- 
ples of contemporary playwrights whose 
careers have been nuriured by the New 
York-based organization. 

Like most worthy programs in the theatre 
these days, providing such help requires a 


[continued on page 69] 


Rhinoceros 
W aiting for Godot 


Becket 
Tiger at the Gates 
No Exit 


MODERN 
FRENCH 
THEATRE 


has stunned audiences on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 



















































Jacques Guicharnaud -—— with 
extraordinary sensitivity and in- 
sight — explores the accomplish- 
ment of French theatre of the 
past thirty years. He discusses 
the leading ideas, the recurrent 
images, and the theatrical tech- 
niques of the major modern 
French dramatists: 


GIRAUDOUX, COCTEAU, 
CLAUDEL, 
MONTHERLANT, 
ANOUILH, SALACROLU, 
SARTRE, CAMUS, 
IONESCO, BECKETT 


He describes vividly how each of 
them realizes on stage his special 
concept of the theatre. Through 
his penetrating analysis we dis- 
cover the unique “‘signature” of 
each playwright, “a mark that 
can be recognized at every level 
of his work, from surface effects 
to a fundamental vision of man 
and the world.” 




























This discussion is supplemented 
by an evaluation of Artaud’s in- 
fluence on today’s theatre and by 
two valuable appendices: one on 
directors and productions (Co- 
peau, The Cartel, Barrault, Vilar) 
and another on first performances 
and important revivals. Everyone 
for whom the theatre is a vital 
concern will find this book of 
compelling interest. 


MODERN 
FRENCH THEATRE 


by Jacques Guicharnaud, 
with June Beckelman. $4.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT Be 








































Dear Sir: 






This is the first time I have writte, , 
Theatre Arts but I had to thank Mr She 
man Ewing for his interesting article |, 
acting, “Wanted: More Stars, Less ‘Med, 
od’”]. There must be some way to get his 
article inserted in every book that is 
quired reading for all new actors and 


tresses. 






— 













Carotyn M. Cy 
Washington, D. € 


How long, oh Lord, how long must we 
up with such smugly inaccurate articles § 
“Wanted: More Stars, Less ‘Method’ ”? M 
Ewing’s arguments are so spurious and his 
techniques (such as comparing the best ¢ 
one school with the worst of another) y 
false that it is useless to treat them withip 
the scope of a letter. Let us merely note 
that Mr. Ewing admits—between parenthe 
ses near the end of his diatribe—that Stgp. 
islavsky never relegated the perfection of 
physical techniques to second place; thus 
one must assume that Mr. Ewing writes og 
of deliberate malice and not out of ignor 
ance. So why must we make the choice he 
would force us to make? I say, let us cop 
centrate on both the “Method” and on per 
fecting the physical techniques. Let’s go 





school with Marcel Marceau and with Sig 
mund Freud. And let’s send Mr. Ewing to 
the dump! 
Barsara Lea 
New York, New York 
Allow me to congratulate you for publish 
ing that well-written, intelligent, but opin 
ionated article “Wanted: More Stars, Les 
‘Method.’” Seeing an article voicing such 
strong opinions is rare enough, let alone in 
a theatre magazine. 
Wirt MacKenzt 
London, England 
Mr. Sherman Ewing’s article was interesting 
and thought-provoking. For a long time, all 
I've heard in my drama classes is, “You 
must master the ‘Method.’” Being a student 
in drama, I realize how many years it takes 
to produce a good actor or actress. The 
up-and-coming young stars couldn't possibly 
have had all this training, and the use of 
the “Method” gives them support. By this 
psychological approach, the performers do 
not create a person on stage. Instead, their 
realism is carried too far, and they appeat 
unnatural. 
Anita MATZKANIN 
Winona, Minnesota 
I enjoyed your- presentation of the setting 
for All the Way Home, with remarks by the 
designer. I believe, however, that his name 
is David Hays—not “Hayes.” 
Bruce WILLIAM 
Neah Bay, Washington 
[You are correct—and our apology to Mr. 
Hays for the inadvertence.—Ed.] 
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famed theatre thoroughfare, 
Shubert Alley. 

Photo by Max Waldman. 
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Most cherished names in fragrance 
VWVOST PRECIOUS 
GREAT LADY and WHITE SHOULDERS 


elegance—loveliness—persuasion 






































“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 



















DELIGHT.” —John McCarten, The New Yorker 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
present 


‘THE | 
UNSINKABLE “=: 


e 





Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY & 
wity TAMMY GRIMES \.\& 
HARVE PRESNELL ; 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, 3, 2.50 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 


” WARNING! 


RHINOCEROS 


SEEN 
/] ON 
gy 48th ST. 


LONGACRE THEATRE 











“Stay away from my cookies.” 


COME BLOw 
YO UR HOFRRI 


PRICES (Tax Incl.) —Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch 
$6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Balc. $4.80, 3.80, 2.90 
Fri. & Sot. Evgs.: Orch. $7.50; Mezz. $6.90; 
Baic. $5.75, 4.80, 3.50, 2.90. Mots. Wed. & 
Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.00; Balc. $3.50, 
3.00, 2.50. Enclose stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Kindly specify an alternate date 


BROOKS ATKINSON THEATRE 
256 West 47th Street Circle 5-1310 
















Save of THEATRE 
ARTS in a handsome gold-stamped 


binder. Each holds 12 issues. Just 


your copies 


$3.50 each or 3 for $9.00. 









THEATRE ARTS calendar 





Broadway 


As the season nears the finish line, these are its 


surviving productions scheduled to be on view 


during May: 
Advise and Consent, the Allen Drury best seller 
about Washington politics transformed into one of 
the season's most effective dramas a 


Loring M 


del did the adaptation; the cast is headed by Ed 


Begley, Chester Morris, Richard Kiley, 


(Royale, 242 W. 45 


Henry 
Jones and Kevin McCarthy 


St.) 
All the Way Home, still another stage version of 
a widely read novel: Tad Mosel’s dramatization 


of James Agee’s ‘‘A Death in the Family The 
transformation was not quite as skillful in this 
case, but the play is still worth your while. It is 
effectively acted by Colleen 
Hill, Aline MacMahon, Lillian Gish and youn 
John Megna ‘Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.) 

Big Fish, Little Fish, Wheeler's 


shadowy play about a man surrounded by a group 





Dewhurst 


Hugh rather 


of parasites. The expert cast, directed by John 
Gielgud, includes Jason Robards Jr Hume 
Cronyn Martin Gabel and George Grizzard 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.) 





Camelot, an excursion into the realm of King Ar- 
thur involving the composing team of Lerner and 
as Julie 
McDowall 
The net effect is somewhat of a disappointment, 





Loewe, and such equally talented players 
Andrews, Richard Burton and Roddy 
for all the resources of the venture (Majestic, 245 
W. 44 St.). 

Come Blow Your Horn, a : 
diverting 





ender but reasonably 


comedy about two bachelor brothers 
Neil Simon's play has a cast including Hal March 


Warren 


Berlinger, Lou Jacobi and Pert Kelton 
(Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 
Critie’s Choice, a comedy, by Ira Levin, that 


leaves a good 


Henry 


deal to be desired in many re- 


spects Fonda stars, as a drama critic 
who finds himself in the embarrassing position of 
having to play written by his 
(Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.) 

The Devil's Advocate, Dore Schary's dramatiza- 


tion of Morris L 


review a wife 


West's novel about an English 
Monsignor’s quest for information about a man 
executed by Italian partisans during World War 
II, who is a candidate for sainthood. It exhibits 
the difficulties inherent in adapting nondramatic 
fiction, but 


it raises some large issues, and is 


capably acted by a cast including Sam Levene 
Leo Genn and Edward Mulhare (Billy Rose, 208 
W. 41 St.). 

Do Re Mi, a noisy, rather old-fashioned and fre- 
quently very funny musical about the juke-box 
business, in which Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker 
figure most prominently (St. James, 246 W. 44 
St.). 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
an enchanting program of sketches put together 
and performed by a very (John 


talented pair 


Golden, 252 W. 45 St.). 
A Far Country, a new work by Henry Denker, 
cealing with 


Freud and the advent of psycho- 


analysis. The principals are Kim Stanley, Steven 


Hill and Sam Wanamaker (Music Box, 239 W 
45 St.). 

The Happiest Girl in the World, a musical with a 
plot reminiscent of ‘‘Lysistrata,’’ and a score 
culled from Offenbach. Cyril Ritchard is both the 
star and the director of the work; Janice Rule 
has the top feminine role (Martin Beck, 302 W. 
45 St.). 

Irma la Douce, a musical that has grown larger, 
but not better, since its inception in Paris. Eliza- 
beth Seal, who has the main role, is among the 
bright newcomers of the season, however (Ply- 
mouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 

Mary, Mary, Jean Kerr's latest work, a domestic 
play that is smooth and generally quite enjoyable. 
With Barbara Bel Geddes, 


Barry Nelson and 








off Br 


Micnael Kennie (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 gy) 





Rhinoceros, Eugéne Ionesco’s dec 




















ledly interes. | ghe A 
ing, if overlong, work about a man who Tesists olay t 
the herdlike instincts of his fellow Zero Moste, oid 
Eli Wallach and Anne Jackson are in jt Long. og Bes 
acre, 220 W. 48 St.). — 
A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s = 
tic drama about the plight of English gil pf 
played with vast skill by Joan wright (Boot, f the 
222 W. 45 St.) Unde 
Tenderloin, an uneven musical which Maurice pleeck 
Evans plays a crusading clergyr luring Ne» Cry 0 
York's more lusty years (46 St. Theatre, 998 v includ 
ae ame D> sarve 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, isica] The I 
farm girl who becomes a socialite of tales 
nown. Tammy Grimes, in the main role, ¢ ntrib- | music 
utes greatly to the show's successful m ments Frede 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway The I 
Wildcat, a noisy and colorful n eal fs 
with oil prospecting shortly after Harv 
century. Lucille Ball does what and ¢ 
lackluster material (Alvin, 250 W. 52 st.) vuse 
HOLDOVERS from previous seasons include yo 
The Best Man, Gore Vidal's excellent yx tical | playt 
play, with Lee Tracy and Frank Lovejoy (Mors. | Ham 


































co, 217 W. 45 St.) Made 
Bye Bye Birdie, the ingratiating musica] nix, 
the rock-'n’-roll set. Now with Gretchen Wyle | Hapt 
and Gene Rayburn ‘Shubert, 225 W. 44 st.) iy ¥ 
Fiorello!, a first-rate biographical musical in Nam 
which Tom Bosley plays LaGuar St. 
235 W. 44 St Moves May 9 Hedi 
1681 Broadway) been 
The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's moving | the 
drama about the young Helen Keller. With Patty hin 
Duke and Suzanne Pleshette (Playhouse, 137 Ww gore 
4S St.). inch 
My Fair Lady, the musical landmark based op | 35 
‘‘Pygmalion,’’ currently with Michael Allinson | Kr 
and Margot Moser (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 3 | DY. 
St.). bert 
The Sound of Music, the Rodgers-Hammerstein | 1 
job, with a book, by Lindsay and Crouse, about | Sto 
the singing Trapp family. Cr 


Mary Martin is starred 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.) 
The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky's appealing r- 












































working of the theme of the exorcism of a dyb- | 30 
buk Donald Harron and Jacob Ben are | Jer 
prominent in an accomplished cast (Ambassador Ave 
215 W. 49 St.). Lit 
SCHEDULED to open between our press time | tw 
and May 1 are these: D 
Carnival, a musical version of the film “Lill * 
in which Anna Maria Alberghetti, Kaye Ballard - 
Jerry Orbach and Pierre Olaf are prominent (Im- 

perial, 249 W. 45 St.). = 
South Pacific, the second in a series of revivals oe 
produced by the New York City Center Light 

Opera Company. It opens April 26 and runs . 
through May 14, with a cast headed by 4 
Ann McLerie (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.) f 
MAY OPENINGS: 2 
Mandingo (week of May 1)—Jack Kirkland’s] 5 
adaptation of the Kyle Onstott novel set in th] 


pre-Civil War South. Franchot Tone has the top 



































In 
role (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). Wi 
Porgy and Bess (May 17)—The third offering of } w 
the City Center season. It is scheduled to ™] 
through May 28 (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.) m 
Donnybrook! (May 18)—A musical based on te] x 
Maurice Walsh novel that served as source male] g 
rial for the film ‘‘The Quiet Man.’’ The book S| 7 
by Robert E. McEnroe, the music and lyrics is 
Johnny Burke. With Eddie Foy, Art Lund and | p 
Susan Johnson (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St). | y 
Kuprin (May 25)—The Jerome Lawrence-Robet fg 
E. Lee play about an American who seeks to gf py 
a Russian scientist to defect. Among the print] 
pals is Eugenie Leontovich (Broadhurst 235 W 8 
44 St.). T 
Pal Joey (May 31)—The last of the City Center i 
productions is scheduled for a two-week run (City § 8 


Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 
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of Broadway 


The American Dream by Edward Albee. New 
slay by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo 
aust” Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death 
of Bessie smith’ (York, 64 St. and 1st Ave.). 
cirele in the Square. In repertory: ‘‘The Bal- 
cony’” by Jean Genet, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extensior becomes the author’s concept 
i a revival of Dylan Thomas’ 
(Circle in the Square, 159 


f the world; 
Under Milk 
Bleecker St.). 
cry of the Raindrop by Lonny Chapman. Cast 
includes Lou Antonio, June Harding and Joan 
Harvey (St Marks Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 
The Decameron, musical version of the Boccaccio 
tales. Book and lyrics by Yvonne Young Tarr; 
music by Edward Earle. Direction by Burry 
Frederick (East 74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 
the Fantasticks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones, 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.). 

gallows Humor by Jack Richardson. Cast in- 
dudes Gerald Hiken and Julie Bouvasso, both 
playing two roles (Gramercy Arts, 138 E. 27 St.). 
Hamlet by W. Shakespeare. Starring Donald 
Madden and the Phoenix acting company (Phoe- 
nix, 189 Second Ave.). 

Happy as Larry by Donagh MacDonagh. A come- 
iy with music and dancing, starring Dermot Mc- 
Namara and Helena Carroll (Martinique, 32nd 
St. and Broadway). 

Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance in 
the title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 
King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the Indian playwright and poet. The cast 
inludes Brock Peters and Bhaskar (Jan Hus, 
$51 E. 74 St.) 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed 
by Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Her- 





bert Berghof, and a tape-recording machine. The 


first half of a double bill that includes ‘‘The Zoo 
Story,"’ a two-character work set in Central Park 
Cricket, 162 Second Ave.). 


leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 


sical comedy, With book and lyrics by Guy 





Bol and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh 
Ave. and W. 4 St 

little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
sical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
nd lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 


Living Theatre (repertory). The best known of- 





fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber's 
The Connectior a highly controversial work 
bout beatnik drug addicts Alternating with 
wo plays bearing the over-all title of ‘‘The Thea- 
tre of Chance “The Marrying Maiden’’ by 


Jackson MacLow and Ezra Pound’s translation 
f Sophocles Women of Trachis,’’ and 
“In the Jungle of Cities’’ 
Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

The Painted Days, a comedy by John Byrne. Di- 


reetion by Sonia Moore (Theatre Marquee, 110 
E. 59 St.) 





with Bertolt Brecht’s 


Roots by Arnold Wesker. The story of a girl 
‘om the English countryside and her meeting 
with a glib young man in London (Mayfair, 235 
W. 46 St.). 

The Mousetrap by Agatha Christie, a mystery 
mélodrama that opened in London in 1952 and is 
il going strong (Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 13 
8t.). 

The Seven at Dawn, a play by Louis A. Lippa, 
suggested by a short story by Leonid Andreyev. 
Direction by Joseph Beruh (Actors Playhouse, 
100 Seventh Ave. S.). 

Smiling, the Boy Fell Dead, musical with book 
‘yIra Wallach, music by David Baker and lyrics 


y Sheldon Harnick (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 
St.) 


The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
“on of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). ay 
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COME ALONG 
AND BE HELD CAPTIVE! 


Jazz...“Jag’”’...Villa...St. Tropez...Sun. What magnetic meaning have these to the 
youth of France? Come along with us, Réalités magazine, to a dazzling Continent, 
brimful of new ventures, attitudes, patterns, that might captivate you completely. 
Each month Réalités takes you on an escapade with professional camera and pen 
down the many different avenues of life on the Continent: the arts, current events, 
fashion, food, philosophy, politics, travel—topics of great interest...topics of delight, 
always the things that make European living all-enveloping. 

Be intellectually engrossed...be entertained by France’s foremost commentators 
and journalists. Keep Réalités within arm’s reach to see, perhaps study, the valuable 
collection of paintings and photographs ingeniously reproduced on heavy varnished 
paper. You might even agree with the critics who call this “The Most Beautiful 
Magazine In The World.” 

Mailed from Paris each month, Réalités is available in English-language or French- 
language editions. Today, treat yourself, and particular friends or relatives, to the 
thoroughly fresh and rewarding experience of “living in Europe”...for a year. 


Available by subscription only. $15.00 a year (12 issues) 
Réalités 
REALITES in America, Dept. 60 


301 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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B “SMASH MUSICAL HIT!” ure. 


MARY MARTIN 4 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Award Winning Musical by 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN 
LINDSAY: CROUSE — 


Also Starring Directed b 


m THEODORE BIKEL VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
LUNT-FONTANNE "46 St. W. of Bway 


MATS. WED. & SAT. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
Cleveland—Hanna Theatre—Now thru May 20 
Des Moines—KRNT Theatre—May 23-27 
Omaha—Music Hall—May 29-June 3 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
11th Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


APRIL 22 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
THE CIRCLE 
by Somerset Maugham 

2 British Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
15 STRINGS OF MONEY MARY ROS 
Trad. Chinese Comedy by A Scottish Fantasy by 
Chu-Su-Chen/Jas. Forsyth J. M. Barrie 

| AM MARRIED THE DEEP BLUE SEA 

Italian Family Comedy by A Drama by 

G. Zorzi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 


THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “‘Le Misanthrope’’) 


Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 
Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
te "Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” at 
SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 








THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 


Broadway in Brass, Eric Johnson and his 
orchestra (Westminster WP 6126). A set of 
instrumental performances that draws on a 
wide range of Broadway productions, from 
The Band Wagon to West Side Story, done 
in a full-bodied style that, because it is 
based on excellent dance tempos, seems a 
little old-fashioned today—but, it should be 
added, charmingly old-fashioned. 


Carol Burnett Remembers How They 
Stopped the Show (Decca 4049, stereo 
74049). The people that Miss Burnett re- 
members are Ethels Merman and Waters 
(“Blow, Gabriel, Blow” and “Happiness Is 
a Thing Called Joe”), Ruth Etting (“Ten 
Cents a Dance”), Vivian Blaine (“Adelaide’s 
Lament”), and, among others, Bert Wil- 
liams, Al Jolson and Celeste Holm. This re- 
quires considerable versatility, but Miss 
Burnett meets the challenge squarely. Wise- 
ly avoiding direct imitation, she allows her 
own personality to come through while stay 
ing in the context of the originals. Irwin 
Kostal wrote the pleasantly unhackneyed 
arrangements. 


Dance to the Music of “Tenderloin,” 
Nelson Riddle and his orchestra (Capitol 
T 1536, stereo ST 1536). Of the various at- 
tempts to repackage the Tenderloin score 
(Capitol is also offering “Tenderloin” Dixie- 
land by Phil Napoleon’s Memphis Five, and 
The Pastors Cut Up “Tenderloin” by Tony 
Pastor and his two sons, Guy and Tony, Jr.), 
Riddle’s is by far the most rewarding. In 
some ways it improves on the original-cast 
album, for Riddle’s imaginative and provoca- 
tive arrangements often bring out real meat 
in Jerry Bock’s music that is missed in the 
recording by the Broadway cast. 


The Lerner and Loewe Bandbook, Les 
Brown and his band (Columbia CL 1594, 
stereo CS 8394). The more familiar tunes 
from My Fair Lady, Camelot, Gigi and 
Brigadoon are given a generally mellow, 
swinging big-band treatment. Compared 
with the airily rhythmic manner in which 
Artie Shaw’s band used to swing show tunes, 
Brown’s approach seems heavy-handed. But 
swing bands of any degree of facility are 
hard to find these days, so this is about as 
good an example of its type as we are likely 


to get. 


The Musical World of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Plus a Recorded Portrait 
of Oscar Hammerstein II (MGM 2E6). 
This two-disc set is also a two-part affair: 
an absorbing conversation between Ham- 
merstein and Arnold Michaelis, held in No- 
vember, 1957, and a program of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein tunes played by Oradel and 
the Starlight Symphony. Hammerstein is 
relaxed, delightfully unpretentious and keen- 


ly perceptive as he discusses the op 
lyric writing, his personal approach tg, 
craft, his early memories of Rodgers 
some of the shows they wrote together, 
is a warming memento of a man whow 
completely devoted to the theatre. The 
cal part of the set is, at best, adequate 
is odd that, after listening to Hammer 
discuss his lyrics, none of them are 
on the Oradel disc, which is devoted 
tirely to Richard Rodgers’ music. 


Music from Lerner and Loewe’s “ 
lot,” André Previn Trio (Columbia @ 
1569, stereo CS 8369). It was Previn 
started the fad of jazz treatments of 
scores several years ago when he put ¢ 
lot’s predecessor, My Fair Lady, through 
wringer. It scarcely seems likely that his j 
view of Camelot will cause the flurry q 
his earlier recording did, for these pj 
treatments have little positive focus. Te 
aside the melodic merits of Loewe’s ty 
Previn has not produced jazz variations 
sufficient interest to compensate for 
has been lost. 


Music of Gershwin, Kern, Your 
Rodgers and Schwartz, Milton Rettenberg. 
(Folkways 3857). Affectionate, straight! 
ward piano treatments of both well-kng 
and less-familiar tunes by five kingpins 
the Broadway musical scene. The unfamiliar 
Gershwin numbers include “Maybe,” “I W; 
So Young,” “He Loves and She Loves”; ¢ 
Youmans entries are “Rice and Shoes” and 
“Keepin’ Myself for You”; Arthur Schwa 
(who is not, as the disc’s title seems to 
gest, Richard Rodgers’ latest collaborator) 
contributes “If There Is Someone Loveli 
Than You”; and the Kern selections inclu 
a medley from Leave It to Jane. But all fs 
of the Rodgers selections are quite fami 


On the Town, with Nancy Walker, Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green, John Reardon, o 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein (Columbia OD 
5540, stereo OS 2028). After several years of 
quiescence, Goddard Lieberson has ret 

to the production of records of musicals 
the pre-LP era with this superb re-creation of 
the 1944 musical comedy that launched Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green and Leonard Be 
stein as a Broadway team. With most of t 
original cast on hand and Mr. Bernstein give 
ing the music his authoritative touch, 6 
the Town once more brims with vitalil 
vigor and pertinent wit. It is a delightfully 
melodic, madcap and warmly sentimental 
show that displays not a sign of age in U 
bright, full-bodied Lieberson production. 


New Shows in Town—1961, Percussi 
Unlimited (Medallion 7515). Instrumer 
versions of high spots from this seasong 
musicals, done in the currently pop 
“sounds” style, which puts emphasis om 
grunts and peeps in the orchestrations. This 
is one of the few collections of this type that 
has had the optimism to include two tunes 
from that fleetingly present musical The 
Conquering Hero. @ 





The State 
of the Theatre 


Taking stock of the American stage 
is our goal in this issue. The impend- 
ing close of another season is an 
appropriate time to open the books, 
to count our blessings and. burdens 
alike, to see where we’re headed and 
whether our destination is a sound 
one. On the pages ahead you'll get 
the whole picture, from Broadway to 
Baton Rouge — and from specialists 


whose business is our pride and your 





. pleasure: the American theatre. 
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“MUSICAL HIT” 





bilities of the contemporary American stage, 


Recently I've been listening to cries of agony over the 
state of the American theatre. Panel discussions on tele- 
vision blare out in my bedroom. It’s not even safe to 
accept a dinner invitation; one is apt to be confronted by 
an accusative finger from the other side of the table. 
Last week a foreign producer harangued me for an hour 
over brandy and cigars: “You Americans have lost your 
leadership. You're dead!” 

I am getting fed to the teeth. Having just returned 
from six months in Europe where I was making the mo- 
tion picture Fanny, | feel inclined to disagree. Also, the 
generality that everything's wrong seems too easy. Abuse 
has always been exhilarating and chic. And yet, there 
are lots of things that are wrong with the 
theatre. 


American 


Certainly there is an economic squeeze play going on. 
Prices are too high; everybody gets too much money ex- 
cept the public, who give too much. 

Our technical equipment in New York is dated. Most 
New York stages are too shallow for decent productions 
—and impossible for repertory. Lighting equipment is 
awkward; since it is not installed permanently in thea- 
tres, it must be rented repeatedly, thus adding needless 
expense to our production. The same is true of sound 
equipment. 

Playwrights are discouraged from writing the play they 
feel, and asked to cram it all into one set, to cut down 
the cast, and to eschew musical interludes, thus avoiding 
the union demands for stand-by stagehands, electricians, 
sound men or musicians—the “busy work” brigade who 
sit backstage in order to draw salaries even though they 
are not needed. 

There is no question in my mind that the unions, by 
raising production costs, have destroyed more jobs for 
their members than they have made. 

Even off-Broadway prices have grown so high that few 
experiments dare show their faces. 

Then we have the mixed blessing of the power of 
theatre parties, which can permit a mediocre play to run 


far beyond its worth and to reach a public that shouldn't 


Mr. Logan has been a leading light of the Broadway theatre 
for almost thirty years, during which time he has functioned as 
director and co-author of such all-time hits as “South Pacific” 
and “Mister Roberts.” 


What’s Right, What’s 


One of our leading directors sums up the artistic assets and lia- 


on the credit side—with promise of even better things to come 










Wrong 





and finds much 





by Joshua Logan 





have seen it in the first place. Ten theatre-party execu 
tives read the scripts and decide what the public shoul! 
see. Their judgment is generally based on showmanshi 
rather than art, on slick magazine writing rather than 
deeply felt expressions from our authors. I who have 
benefited by this “blessing” can be a sturdy witness, 

Certainly our critics are not all top- -drawer, Some of 
them are even boring and inevitably predictable. But 
there are exceptions who write excitingly and with au. 
thority—Walter Kerr, Richard Watts and Harold Clu. 
man, who, since he writes for a magazine of limited ap- 
peal, does not have the audience he deserves. 

Kenneth Tynan, who started out writing with such 
passionate truth not so long ago in London, has fallen 
into the historic habit of writing what shocks rather than 
what is his true conviction. 





























In my opinion, critics who 
chop off heads with a runaway meat cleaver can always 
find readers; the ones who impress me are those who can 
write praise with the same wit and brilliance they use for 
destruction, or who can excite the reader to see a small 
play with modest but real virtues instead of choking it 
off with faltering and faint praise. 

I think another great fault in our country is the cen- 
tralization of theatre in New York City. It seems to me 
that if theatres were developed in our larger cities as 
they are prevalent all over Germany, we'd have a much 
more vigorous output. Los Angeles has been notoriously 
uncivil to plays; however, San Francisco has not. And 
there are rumors that Los Angeles is changing her atti- 
tude. Washington and Chicago have been hurt enor- 
mously as theatrical centers because of their chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude toward New York. Claudia Cassidy, 
who writes well and with conviction, has gotten to a 
position where she dislikes almost anything that has not 
originated in Chicago or that is not the exact reprodue- 
tion of the New York original. The critics in Washington 
are almost comic in their attitude. “We are the capital,’ 
they seer “Why should New York treat us as a 


















m to say. 





se -condary city? 





But fortunately there are local theatres in Cleveland, 
in Pasadena, 





in Dallas and other ‘cities whose activities 
give promise of eventual decentralization of our theatre 
as a whole, 








Each year a new disease flares up, according to the 
latest “authority. There is talk about the “directors 
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Mr. Logan’s most recent assignment was directing the film 
based on his stage musical “Fanny,” which will be released late 
next month. His next project is the film version of Moss Hart’s 
autobiographical “Act I.” Meanwhile, he is writing an original 
musical play. 


theatre,” the “designers’ theatre,” the “choreographers’ 
theatre.” Robert Morley has complained publicly that 
there is not an actors’ theatre here such as there is in 
England. To me, these are complaints written in the 
sand, to be washed away by the next wave of “authori- 
ties.” I believe that all authors, directors, designers and 
actors need editing, and each one of them must insist on 
his ideas, beliefs or artistic principles to the last second, 
and then make a tiny compromise: just enough to keep 
the curtain up. The “directors’ theatre” is forced by the 
Dramatists’ Guild contract to listen to the “authors’ thea- 
tre,” which is as it should be, and the “actors’ theatre” 
should listen for a fleeting second, I think, to the “direc- 
tors’ theatre.” And that includes Robert Morley, who has 
developed some rather unfortunate techniques, one being 
his predictable habit of looking at the audience after 
every funny line with the stare of a bulging Jack Benny. 

Both the British and American Equities have discour- 
aged the exchange of talent, thus forcing the public to 


see less than the ideal cast whenever we make a trans- 
atlantic exchange. 


Above all, there is no room in New York for the mod- 


erate success, or the “art success,” 
must all produce hits or die. 


or the revival. We 


Zinn Arthur 


It is a time of discouragement and despair, but I am 
still convinced that America is potentially the creative 
leader in the theatrical world. Perhaps not as exciting a 
one as she has been, or will be, but not out of the run- 
ning. 

Let’s not talk about what’s bad for a minute. 
talk about what's good. 

Is a theatre dead that in the past few years has pro- 
duced Paddy Chayefsky, William Gibson, Anne Ban- 
croft, Arthur Penn, Edward Albee, José Quintero, Patty 
Duke and Tammy Grimes, to name a few? 

Is a theatre dead that can produce a truly challenging 
critic such as Walter Kerr? And shouldn't we mark down 
on the credit side of our ledger the stimulating influence 
of the Actors’ Studio, which is training and refreshing 
talent constantly, and whose work has had international 
repercussions; the New Dramatists, an organization that 
encourages the creation of new plays by new writing 
talent; and many of the less famous studios and schools 
that are training young people for the theatre? 

Have there ever been any better moments in the thea- 
tre than Mary Martin singing “Doe—a deer, a female 
deer,” accompanied by the children; Ethel Merman sing- 
ing “Rose’s Turn’; Phil Silvers trying to get an important 
table on the dance floor; Nancy Walker singing “Adven- 
ture”? What about Tom Bosley as LaGuardia? And are 
we going to forget the charm of Bye Bye Birdie and The 
Fantasticks, or the beautiful writing, direction and act- 
ing of The Zoo Story? Or the chilling scene with the 
ancient grandmother in All the Way Home? Was there 
ever a scene as great as that played by Anne Bancroft 
and Patty Duke at the dinner table or at the water 
pump? 

Surely there has never been more original or more 
creative direction for a musical show than that of Jerome 
Robbins for West Side Story—which brings to mind that 
our musical theatre is unique in the world, an art form 
in which.we are as yet unchallenged. 

As for lyricists, witness the rise of Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, and add to that the extraordinary musical 
development of Jule Styne. Surely the book of Gypsy, 
by Arthur Laurents, is a tour de force. Stephen Sond- 
heim has also stepped to the fore as a lyricist, and his 
music will soon be heard. And what of Fiorello! and 
that eternal discovery, George Abbott—aided by Jerome 
Weidman, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock? 

In my opinion the death of Oscar Hammerstein II 
gave our theatre its most staggering blow—but we still 
have Richard Rodgers. We also have Frank Loesser, 
Meredith Willson, Leonard Bernstein, Johnny Mercer, 
Harold Rome, Harold Arlen, Burton Lane, E. Y. Harburg 
—and more, And surely My Fair Lady will be a land- 
mark in the years to come—and we still have Lerner and 
Loewe and Moss Hart. Then when you add Tennessee 
Williams, William Inge, S$. N. Behrman and Arthur Miller 
(who is back with us now), shouldn’t we all feel a little 
better? 

Although we have lost many of our finest actors to 


Let’s 





films, where money is easier and life is simpler, we have 
regained a few. Certainly Anthony Quinn, Shelley Win- 
ters, Jack Lemmon, Gig Young, Anthony Perkins, Charles 
Boyer, Claudette Colbert and Anne Bancroft are some 
good examples. 

Television is a menace at the moment, but it has pro- 
duced some fine talents who no longer have opportunities 
such as the old-time stock company a hae In this 

category are Arthur Penn, Paddy Chayefsky, George Roy 
Hill and Franklin Schaffner. 

One perhaps little-noticed boost that the theatre has 
received lately is the advisory opinion by the National 
Labor Relations Board that the theatre comes under its 
jurisdiction. That could certainly result in some interest- 
ing and important changes in the economics of our 
theatre. 

There are complaints that of late we have imported 
all of our big hits (a strange complaint, by the way, 
when we notice what Londoners are looking at today: 
My Fair Lady, Flower Drum Song, The W orld of Suzie 
Wong, West Side Story and The Miracle Worker—and 
soon, Gypsy, The Sound of Music and Bye Bye Birdie). 
Certainly, though, there’s some truth to the charge. The 
Hostage for example, provided an unconventional eve- 
ning, not only through the acid writing of Ireland’s 
Brendan Behan but through the bold direction of Joan 
Littlewood. 

Becket is a provocative play by a Frenchman, directed 
by an astute Englishman. A great English talent, Lau- 


rence Olivier, is one of the stars, but can’t we take a 


little American credit for the actors who have starred op- 


posite him: Anthony Quinn (in New York) and Arthur 
Kennedy (on tour)? 

Irma la Douce is amusing and sharp. It started 
France, was worked over in England, and finally was 
brought to its greatest fulfillment in New York. The 
British players are fascinating and attractive. Peter 
Brook’s direction sparkles. But hasn’t our American 
choreographer, Onna White, given it an added zest in 
the second act where that zest was missing in the French 
and English productions? 

A Taste of Honey is a rare piece of writing, and brings 
us some fine English acting and direction, but hasn't 
Oliver Smith’s set added greatly to the play I saw in 
London? 

The English theatre is bristling with new playwrights, 
directors and actors. There are many experimental plays, 
and although some of these talents still have growing 
pains, the British theatre is breathing down our necks. 
Oliver is, on the basis of staging alone, one of the most 
theatrically effective musicals ever produced in England. 

The French theatre has brilliant minds—Anouilh, 
Ionesco, Roussin. The Deutsches Schauspielhaus is one 
of the greatest acting companies extant; we in America 
should be jealous of them, as they have unlimited re- 


hearsal privileges that are denied us. The Grand Kaby 
in Japan is fabulous and beautiful; the Chinese opera 
beyond compare; and surely the Russian ballet is vig 
ous and classically pre-eminent. 

But there are few new writers today in Russia ang 
China because writers there are not allowed to say wha 
they want to say. We still have that right in our country, 

There is another element in our theatre today that | 
think brings credit to us—the so-called avant-garde 
movement. Witness The Connection, The American 
Dream, the metamorphosis of Zero Mostel into a rj. 
noceros with Joseph Anthony’s lively help, and Warne; 
LeRoy’s re-enactment of the trial of Christ, Betwee n Two 
Thieves. 

And there is the hope of Lincoln Center, with a new 
type of theatre created by Jo Mielziner, a master of the 
modern stage. With Elia Kazan, equally resourceful, in 
charge of the repertory, we might even get a national 
theatre that will compare with those in the rest of the 
world! 

Perhaps I am taking a chance. Perhaps Kenneth Tynan 
will compare me to a football coach in the locker room 
between halves of the Yale-Princeton game 
heard of such a thing). But here goes: 
suffering from an old American disease. 
call it “chicken.” 
moment. 

I remember America during the Battle of Britain, and 
how fearful all of us became that we would have no 
strength if we were attacked. Our President was ridi- 
culed at the time because he promised we would pro- 
duce a “thousand airplanes a month.” We trembled and 
groaned—but nevertheless, like some prehistoric monster 
pulling itself out of the mud, we shook off our lethargy 
and began turning out armies, navies, tanks, arms and, 
yes, many more than a thousand planes a month. 

Our attitude toward theatre must undergo some kind 
of change such as that. Everything depends on how we 
direct our minds, our hearts, our energies. We are 
bumbling, overweight and slightly grotesque at the mo- 
ment. But it is temporary, I am sure. Soon we are going 
to pull ourselves out of the mire, and become sure-footed 
again. And on that happy day I might even be able to 
look forward to one of those dinner parties and, yes,} 
even an after-dinner cigar with my foreign-producer 
friend. @ 


(if he’s ever 
I think we are 

Some people 
It’s as good a name as I can find at the 


THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 


a typical matinée milieu 

in mid-town Manhattan (right) 

testifiies to the continuing 

popularity of the best of Broadway 
—including its stars, like 

Henry Fonda of “Critic's Choice” ( overleaf). 
(Photographs by Max Waldman) 
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A Dollar-and-Cents View 


A year has gone by since Broadway faced an economic crisis, whose settle- 
ment only intensified the need for dealing with the problems that the black- 


out brought into full focus. What has been done—and what can be done? 


Moss Hart wrote in Act I that for the author of a com- 
edy to listen to the laughter of actors at rehearsals is “the 
furthest reach in self-deception.” He meant that actors 
are notoriously the most lenient of audiences, and there- 
fore not the most reliable index of the public reaction to 
come. In somewhat the same way people in the theatre 
are not always the best judges of the condition of their 
own business. Everyone in the theatre reacts swiftly to 
bad news, for example, and bad news in the theatre, 
such as a quick succession of flops, can make for a bad 
season quicker than good news can ever make for a good 
one. 

Nevertheless, more than other businesses, the theatre 
isa state of mind as much as a set of statistics. And this 
report on its current business condition in New York 
must leave most of the interpretation of statistics to the 
economists. It will attempt mainly to reflect how people 
of the theatre feel, how they assess their affairs, and 
what action they plan, with due allowance for the 
hazards of listening too credulously only to the catalogue 
of complaints. 

No one cure can be recommended, and certainly won't 
be here, but the outlines of the difficulty are growing 
clearer each day. It is necessary for a reporter to put 
what he hears from all sides against a background of 
recent events. A year ago at this time the theatre was 
headed for serious trouble. A deepening labor crisis led 
to a ten-day total shutdown of theatre on Broadway. It 
was not resolved without a four-year contract between 
the producers and the actors that will add progressively 

to the financial burdens of Broadway, and influence a 
sting of labor negotiations to come. The producers 
chose to make their stand (against pensions, against in- 
creased minimum salaries, against higher rehearsal pay ) 
at the wall of inability to pay. They for jht hard and 
lost. The labor demands broke through, and now the 
producers are forced backward by marching costs to a 
)%condary position somewhere within the indecipherably 
/Somplicated cost sheets of theatrical management. 

The public airing of theatrical troubles at the time of 
"the labor strife, as the producers offered evidence of 


pM. Little covers theatrical news for the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


by Stuart W. Little 


their fiscal weaknesses, no doubt caused the theatre to 
appear less well off than it actually was. But little has 
happened since to suggest that things are improving as 
much as the producers said they must. “My feeling,” 
said David Merrick, Broadway’s most active and success- 
ful producer, “is that there will have to be more disaster 
before all the elements in the theatre wake up.” 

Little encouragement has been afforded by the season 
now ending. Certainly there was not the same number 
of jarringly sudden closings as last season, when fourteen 
shows called it quits after five performances or under. 
But the recession was with us. Time-consuming political 
campaigns diverted attention from Broadway at the out- 
set of the season. The national election, the winter’s 
blizzards, even an airline strike got between the theatre- 
goer and the box-office window. 

Apart from such influences, the producers are deeply 
concerned about the future. They have resolved upon 
action along three lines, which might be described as re- 
search, relief and reform. The carrying out of this pro- 
gram is under the generalship of Robert Whitehead, 
president of the League of New York Theatres, repre- 
senting producers and theatre owners. He is himself a 
successful producer and a man not bound by personal 
ambition or narrow views of Broadway’s future. He and 
his associates visualize Broadway's future as one in 
which costs continue to climb beyond their control, and 
in which the number of shows they can produce must 
therefore inevitably continue to shrink. 

Under Whitehead, the league has ordered two sepa- 
rate research studies. One has been completed by the 
Yale economist O. Glenn Saxon, author of a similar re- 
port, commissioned by Theatre Arts and published in its 
April, 1954, issue, that was instrumental in reducing the 
Federal tax on theatre admissions from 20 per cent to 10 
per cent. The other study is being handled for the 
league by Robert Alex Baron, a company manager with 
a background in economics. The theatre at last is im- 
pressed by the need for standard theatre-wide statistics. 
So far the producers have been co-operating with Baron 
in turning over their figures, good and bad, for study. 
But the maverick in producers and their passion for 
secrecy make for the weakest link in any effort, such as 














Baron's, to impose some statistical conformity on the 
theatre. 

In the area of relief, the theatre seeks the abolition of 
the 5 per cent city tax on tickets, and the use of such 
revenue for its own pursuits. In his report Saxon cal- 
culates that for the 1959-60 season, the city collected 
$2.2 millions by means of the tax. According to terms of 
the pact that ended the dispute between actors and man- 
agers last June, such revenue would be used to pay in- 
dustry -wide pensions, provided, of course, the tax was 
abolished. A tax committee was formed last summer 
after peace was restored, its membership composed 
equally of representatives of Actors’ Equity Association 
and the League of New York Theatres, but it has been 
largely inactive. Part of the inertia results from the feel- 
ing that people in the theatre are powerless to wrest con- 
cessions from the city government without assistance 
from others outside their ranks. 

As chief representative of the league, Whitehead has 
been working to rally the support of labor unions and 
restaurants and the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau. Those interests were particularly alarmed last 
June by the side effects of the ten-day blackout of 
theatre marquees. Allies then, they are still sympathetic, 
the theatre hopes. No one expected any initiative to 
come out of City Hall. Neither has any hard opposition 



















































































































Profit and Loss on Broadway 


(FIGURES BY THEATRICAL INVESTOR, INC.) 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


from the Mayor been anticipated. 

Producers and actors alike also seek the channeling 
into the theatre of the money collected through the 19 
per cent Federal tax. Saxon estimates that last season 
this would have meant $3.5 millions—for the theatre, 
The theatre is not friendless. On the Federal level 
valuable support has come from both Senator Jacob XK. 
Javits and Congressman John V. Lindsay. In the climate 
of general respect for the arts engendered already by the 
Kennedy administration, their efforts may be highly 
effective. Both are behind tax relief. What the theatre 
seeks both from the city and Congress is not the mere 
lifting of the tax and a corresponding reduction in the 
price of tickets. It seeks diversion of the tax money to 
the theatre for its own use. The mechanics of such 
process has not been considered publicly, however. 

In the area of reform, the league seeks major changes 
in the way royalties are calculated for authors, and in 
the way stars are rewarded by percentages of the gross 
receipts of productions. The theatre is a $45,000,000 
annual business. Something between 10 and 20 per cent 
of that sum is going directly to the playwrights and 
stars—an amount that approximates the total capital in- 
vestment in the theatre each year. 

This is the sensitive area in the present contract nego- 
tiations between the League of New York Theatres and 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 Totals 








Total Capital 





Total Return | 





And Profit 








Tc PU | $6,788,000 | $6,416,000 $6,170,000 | $7,856,000 | $8,103,000 | $9,718,000 | $45,051,000 


Of Investment | 6,606,000 | 6,066,000* | 5.841.000 
















7,965,000 8.332.000 9,802,009 14,612,000 
(EST) 











Or Loss (loss) | (loss) (loss) 





*DOES NOT INCLUDE PROFITS FROM ‘MY FAIR LADY’ 


Season No. of Shows Musicals 


1950-51 81 1] 





1951-52 72 10 
1952-53 54 i] 
1953-54 59 6 
1954-55 63 13 
1955-56 55 5 
1956-57 62 8 
1957-58 56 8 
1958-59 59 8 
1959-60 58 10 


1960-61* 47* 





* ESTIMATED 
NOTE: 





Net Profit 182,000 | 350,000* | 329,000 | 


Ten-Year Production Record 


Revues & Revues no. of shows 
4 15 18.5 
3 13 18.1 
1 10 18.5 
: 8 13.6 

13 20.6 
6 1] 20.0 
2 10 16.2 
2 10 17.9 
] 9 15.3 
2 12 20.7 
ad kg 23.4 





4S THE NUMBER OF PRODUCTIONS HAS SHRUNK, THE PROPORTION OF MUSICALS HAS GROWN LARGER. 





109,000 229,000 | — 84,000 | 439,000* 
(profit) ((est. profit)!(est. profit)! (est. loss) 


Vusicals % of both to 
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the Dramatists’ Guild, representing the authors. No one 
denies that playwrights and stars are essential to the 
theatre, and should be rewarded accordingly. But the 
manner of doing so, the producers feel, must be changed. 
Handling the negotiations for the league is Leland Hay- 
ward, and for the guild, Howard Lindsay. After two 
postponements the contract deadline has been extended 
to June 1. The sessions have been conducted dispassion- 
ately, and the guild is said to be sympathetic to the point 
of view and to the problems of the producers. 

The outcome might have some indirect bearing on 
future contract arrangements with stars. The matter, 
however, is outside the concern of Actors’ Equity, which 
merely negotiates a minimum contract for actors. Ralph 
Bellamy, president of Equity and himself a star of con- 
siderable magnitude, put it this way: “It’s every star's 
individual right to negotiate whatever contract he can 
get. This is a star’s prerogative. A star does the best he 
can, taking into account the nature of the project and the 
producer's budget for it. A star negotiates the best deal 
he can get, considering what the whole project can 
make.” 

Such are the steps taken so far in the year since the 
blackout caused by the Broadway labor-management 
wrangle. Unless something is done to check the demands 
made on it, and to cope with the costs it faces, one of 
the less optimistic of producers gives the theatre as we 
know it only a few more years of life. Of all producers, 
Herman Shumlin, because of the intensity of his beliefs, 
had the best attendance record at the stormy negotia- 
tions with the actors last spring. He is the producer of 
such serious plays as The Little Foxes, The Children’s 
Hour, The Corn Is Green and Inherit the Wind. Plays 
like these, he says, will become more and more difficult 
to produce in the future. 


























“In three more years, because of the increased costs of 
production and the step-ups in the contracts with the 
theatrical unions, the serious play will be driven out of 
the theatre, and there will be only musicals and comedies 
left,” Shumlin said. “As the costs go up, producers and 
theatre owners will turn to the more profitable types of 
shows. There didn’t used to be so many musicals. When 
people went to a musical it was an occasion. Now, 
they're becoming common. They're the most profitable 
shows for producers and investors and theatre owners. 
This season, what are there? About thirteen or fourteen 
musicals playing? That’s an extraordinarily high num- 
ber. If you take away the serious play entirely, I don’t 
think you'll have much of a theatre left.” 


So far as the audience is concerned, the theatrical 
problem can be summed up in five words: ticket prices 
are too high. Most producers won't deny it. They are 
worried about prices driving away their best audiences. 
But they plead helplessness. They know, as the audience 
does not, what factors determine the box-office price. 
A look into the workings of the theatre reveals a prob- 
lem with as many heads as Hydra. The producers are 
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menaced by many evils, real or imaginary. They are 
alarmed by constantly rising costs. They are worried 
about tighter money for financing. They see the rate of 
production declining. They require longer and longer 
periods to pay off backers, a delay that has a dampening 
effect on future investment. They are concerned about 
a dwindling, or at least a changing, audience. They 
decry smaller profits, a dearth of dramatic material—and 
ticket prices. 

“Economics is everything that is wrong with the thea- 
tre,” Shumlin has declared. 


In ten years the cost of producing a play on Broadway 
has nearly doubled, and so has that for musicals. In 1949 
South Pacific was produced at a cost of $225,000; it was 
able to gross $50,600 with a $6 top ticket at the 1,600- 
seat Majestic Theatre. Eleven years later, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein brought in The Sound of Music for 
$486,000, the gross has climbed to $75,000 with a $9.60 
top at the 1,400-seat Lunt-Fontanne Theatre. Today the 
budgets for straight plays range from $100,000 to 
$125,000 and even to $150,000; ten years ago, when op- 
erating costs were such that a hit could pay off its invest- 
ment in six to eight weeks, the comparable figure was 
$60,000. 

Higher budgets and higher costs have meant smaller 
profits and slower returns on investments, and the pro- 
fusion of financial data has been downbeat. Throughout 
the present season producers have been complaining 
about “tighter money.” “A few years ago a man used to 
be able to pick up the telephone and raise all his money 
in twenty calls,” said John Shubert, the theatre owner 
and producer. Even David Merrick, with his remarkable 
batting average, has encountered resistance from inves- 
tors. Stymied younger producers have been coming to 
him more and more frequently with co-production deals. 
“It’s tough raising money,” Merrick declared. “And you 
have to be careful when you spend $125,000 on a pro- 
duction. All too careful. With one loss you may never 
get a chance to raise money on another production.” 

A theatre that suffers sudden closings of serious plays 
for reasons that are partly economic has cause for con- 
cern, and not only from an economic point of view. 
There are also artistic losses involved. This last factor 
accounted for the upsurge of support from within the 
theatre at mid-season for All the Way Home, a serious 
play in a fine production that was in danger of an abrupt 
closing. Its director, Arthur Penn, expressed the feel- 
ings of those in the theatre: “It seems to me that the 
producers are not putting enough concerted energy into 
finding an audience for the theatre. There must be a 
way for enough of an audience to want to see a play for 
the sake of the material in it—and not just because of 
the reviews—to give it a run of at least four weeks—long 
enough for it to find a clientele of its own. All the Way 
Home was just saved by a fluke. That’s no way to run 
the theatre.” 


Things may be bad, but 


[continued on page 70] 
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The 1960-61 season has had its share of detractors, but a 
glance at this assemblage, photographed for Theatre Arts 
by Murray Laden, reveals that it also has a wealth of 
new talent in key departments: acting, writing, directing. 
Here are the principal newcomers, together with a dia- 
gram to indicate their positions in the photo: 








- Tom Shirley, “Advise and Consent,” a graduate of televi- 
sion and radio. 


. Nigel Davenport, “A Taste of Honey,” a veteran of the 
English Stage Company. 


. Keith Michell, “Irma la Douce,” an Australian with a 
London background. 





. Stanley Prager, an actor who turned director for “Come 
Blow Your Horn.” 


. Nancy Dussault, “Do Re Mi,” a graduate of off-Broadway 
and opera. 


. Tad Mosel, author of “All the Way Home,” his first work 
for the stage. 


. Shelagh Delaney, the talented English author of “A Taste 
of Honey.” 


. Elizabeth Seal, “Irma la Douce,” who earlier played 
leads in London musicals. 


. Harve Presnell, “The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” a prod- 
uct of opera and concerts. 


. Lylah Tiffany, “All the Way Home,” a Broadway debu- 
tante at eighty-two. 


. Mony Dalmes, “The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” a member 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 


- Neil Simon, author of “Come Blow Your Horn,” also a 
first stage work. 


. Hugh Wheeler, author of “Big Fish, Little Fish,” and a 
London-born novelist. 


. Robert Goulet, “Camelot,” whose background is predomi- 
nantly Canadian. 


. James MacArthur, son of Helen Hayes, was prominent 
in “Invitation to a March.” 














critics. 


Springtime is prize-giving time in the theatre, and the 
prizes range from $1,000 in cash to cuff links, bracelet 
dangles and free lunches. Actors don’t eat lunch as a 
rule; being night workers, they don’t get up early enough 
to enjoy the best meal of any day. But, bidden to a fruit- 
cup repast by some ladies’ 
matinée club, they will set the 
alarm clock, dress nicely, con- 
quer their shudders and eat a 
hotel déjeuner as if they en- 
joyed it. An actor will do any- 
thing to win a prize, even if 
it is only a lunch. 

Among the most important 
prize givers, the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle is the cheapest. It gives “citations” 
to the “Best American Play,” “Best Foreign Play” and 
“Best Musical.” No free food, even. But this penury is 
purposeful. The Circle brethren, who are so independent 
that they don’t even respect each other, have rejected 
many offers to subsidize their treasury from broadcasters, 
telecasters and medal manufacturers. They don’t have any 
‘money to give away, and they 
don’t want any; and, being dys- 
peptic by trade, they don’t want 
any formal lunches or dinners. A 
spy has told your Uncle George 
Spelvin that the Critics’ Circle 
treasury can gross something like 
$270 a year, but it is always something less than that be- 
cause some members forget to pay the $10 head tax. 

Top prize in cash value, and of even greater value at 
the box office, is the Pulitzer award, which began in 1918 
with a $1,000 check to Jesse Lynch Williams for writing 
Why Marry?. The Pulitzer judges, always anonymous 
and many of them not professional or habitual theatre- 
goers, have pulled some bloopers. In 1924 they passed 
over George Kelly's The Show-Off; perhaps conscience- 
smit, the anonymous graybeards gave Kelly the prize two 
seasons later for Craig’s Wife, not as good a play. 

The critics themselves went into a snit in 1935 when 
the Pulitzer bunch honored Zoé Akins’ dramatic dribble, 
The Old Maid, and decided to form a circle that would 








give a real prize. They started off in 1936 by giving a 


drawings by R. O. Blechman 





Lollipop Time on Broadway 


In the spring the theatre’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of prizes — for everyone but 













Now our man thoughtfully gives the forgotten few, and assorted others, their lumps 


by George Spelvin 





silver plaque to Maxwell Anderson for Winterset—a verse 
drama that many of them had sneezed off in their first- 
night reviews. The Pulitzers countered a few weeks later 
with Robert E. Sherwood’s Idiot's Delight. 
standoff, Spelvin would say. 

In 1938 the Pulitzers were right and the critics were 
wrong, when the gods of Morningside Heights went for 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and the paid playgoers 
couldn't think of anything but John Steinbeck’s Of Mice 
and Men. In 1939 the reviewers couldn't agree on any- 
thing, but the uptown mob made the sound choice: Sher- 
wood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

In the last twenty years there have been differences of 
opinion, with one outfit right and the other wrong—and 
take your choice. Some times they have both been wrong 
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together, as when they picked the Rodgers-Hammerstein 
smasheroo South Pacific over the better Spewacks-Cole 
Porter Kiss Me, Kate. In 1959 the critics were one down 
to the Pulitzers when they tapped Lorraine Hansberry’s 
A Raisin in the Sun and the Columbia U. ponderers made 
the proper choice of Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. The crit- 
ics turned silly again last year when they picked Lillian 
Hellman’s Toys in the Attic instead of William Gibson's 
The Miracle Worker. The Pulitzer judges, in an admir- 
able flash of inventiveness, went for a musical, the Weid- 
man-Abbott-Harnick-Bock Fiorello!. The first time these 
judges honored a musical was in 1932—the great Of Thee 
I Sing, by George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and the 
Gershwin brothers. If they had been an organized mob 
at the time, the critics could have countered beautifully 
with O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. A tough year 
for making a choice! 

The most festive of the springtime prize-givings is the 
bestowal of Tonys (named for the late Antoinette Perry) 
by the American Theatre Wing. Everybody gets a silver 
medallion, including a stagehand and an electrician— 
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authors, actors in categories of sex 
and importance in program billing, 
directors, designers and all but the 
cleaning women. 

Any time anybody gets a theatrical 
prize, somebody—probably Spelvin— 
is going to yowl that somebody more 
deserving should have had it. In the 
past the Tony award system has been 
this: a committee from the Wing's 
board of governors considered every 
name in every theatre program for 
the year, and selected five possible winners in each cate- 
gory; then the list was mailed in ballot form to all the 
governors of the Theatre Wing, and they marked their 
ballots and sent them in, unsigned. The party with the 
most votes in each category got a Tony. 

Each year there have been complaints that such a sys- 
tem is “undemocratic” and, furthermore, unsound because 
many of the governors haven't seen more than a handful 
of all the season’s shows. This spring the Wing has tried 
to pacify the grousers by broadening the ballot to include 
every paid-up supporter of the Wing, membership in 
which costs $10 a year, tax-deductible. Your Uncle 
George bets that that won't lessen the grousing or im- 


prove the choices. 
ty 


Season’s-end prizes are innumerable and uncontrollable 
in their variety. There is an award, for example, for the 
most valuable player in the Broadway Show League’s 
softball tournament. Always one of the most interesting 
is the gift by Robert Porterfield’s Barter Theatre in Abing- 
don, Virginia, of a native ham and an upended acre of 
land on a local hillside. Last year’s winner was director- 
author George Abbott, who needs only enough land to 
hold a tennis court, and has been up to here in hams 
ever since he came to Broadway as a scrub only slightly 
trained by Professor George Pierce Baker. 

Full of straight sulphur—no molasses — your Uncle 
George is aflame with seasonal urges, and is bent on be- 
stowing some prizes of his own. Since he is honest but 
poor, the Spelvin awards have little intrinsic value but, 
with proper care, should last the winners longer than a 
lunch. Each recipient is to get a small packet of dime- 
store needles—if he can find George and press his claim. 

To John Crosby of the New York Herald Tribune, new- 
ly elevated to the post of Critic of Everything, and the 
freshest voice among the horde of drama-critic-baiters, 


for the distinguished quality of the “panelists” he has 
selected for his new weekly television soliloquy. They sit 
around him in a circle, like housebroken hounds at the 
banquet table of Henry VIII, patiently waiting to be 
tossed a conversational bone. 

To the New York Times’ Howard Taubman, freshman 
member of the Critics’ Circle, who has already taken up 
the sport of critic-baiting. He has chided his colleagues 
for using a double standard in their reviews: one for 
plays, and the other—and less exacting—one for musicals. 
Taubman himself uses a double standard invented by 
his predecessor, Brooks Atkinson—strict severity toward 
Broadway and appalling leniency toward off-Broadway. 

To Robert Coleman of the New York Mirror, for his 
spooky ability to be the last first-nighter seated before 
the curtain goes up. (Or should the award go to the 
curtain? ) 

To Tallulah Bankhead, who has received more rave no- 
tices in more fast flops than any other player of her time. 
Wonderful actress, lousy handicapper. 

To the unidentified member of the cast of a disaster, 
How to Make a Man, for topping an ad lib. with an ad 
lib. An actor playing a robot who doesn’t know his own 
strength is ordered to take the stand at a trial, so he lifts 
the stand in his steel arms. Then he can’t manage to fit 
the thing back into the grooves the carpenters made for 
it, so to cover the time lag he says, “I'm having a little 
trouble.” Whereupon another Equity member speaks up: 
“We all are.” 

To Mrs. Adolph Green, who wore the most stunningly 
stylish maternity dress Spelvin ever saw to the opening 
of Do Re Mi. 

To John Chapman of the New York Daily News, for 
having been suspected of being George Spelvin by Brooks 
Atkinson. That is sheer flattery, and when you're flattered 
by a suspicion you've had it. 

To Leo Kerz, producer of Rhinoceros, for refusing to 
print in his advertisements one- to four-word quotes from 

the critics’ reviews. Unlike 
David Merrick, who also must 
have a pack of needles, Kerz 
is no critic-fighter; he just 
<j thinks that picking one or four 
adjectives out of three hundred 
or five hundred words of all 
sizes is silly. Might as well ad- 
vertise ““But!’ — Watts, Post; 
‘However!’ — Kerr, Her. Trib.; 
‘Although!’ — Cooke, Wall St. Jnl., or ‘If — McCarten, N. 
Yorker.” 


fo 


Producer David Merrick gets two Spelvin Awards, just 
on principle. 

To Ward Newhouse of the Morehouse newspaper chain 
—no, it’s the other way round—for having remained so 
stage-struck for so long. 

To the late George M. Cohan, George M. Spelvin’s 
father. @ 








As Richard Rodgers Sees It 


A legendary composer provides some down-to-earth answers about 


the progress of the American musical theatre, and his part in it 


The Garrick Gaieties opened in New York during the 
season of 1924-25. Its music was done by two unknowns, 
Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers, whose last names 
were usually written and spoken in reverse of the fore- 
going order. That was the season of What Price Glory? 
and They Knew What They Wanted and Desire Under 
the Elms; of two Follies, the one by Florenz Ziegfeld, the 
other bearing the name “Greenwich Village,” though by 
then uptown; and the season of such long-forgotten (and, 
no doubt, deservedly forgotten) plays as The Rat, The 
Dove, Loggerheads, Tangletoes and, God save us all, 
Kosher Kitty Kelly. The Garrick Gaieties caused more 
talk among the people of the theatre than any of the 
above. Produced by the Theatre Guild, sponsoring the 
Guild Junior Players, it opened on June 8, 1925, and had 
in its cast Sterling Holloway, Romney Brent, Lee Stras- 
berg, Sanford Meisner and others whose names would be 
unfamiliar to present-day audiences (Harold Clurman 
was the stage manager). The reason the show caused 
the talk was the music of Rodgers and Hart. The two 
young men became famous. “Within a year,” Rodgers 
told me the other afternoon, “we had three plays running 
in New York.” 

Lorenz Hart died in 1943 at the age of forty-eight. 
Rodgers then began to work with Oscar Hammerstein 
II. Actually, he had begun to work with him before 
that, for Hart was sick and unable to collaborate with 
Rodgers on Oklahoma! Rodgers is, it is safe to say, a 
legend; what is perhaps most astonishing is that he has 
been one for two generations. And he now gives every 
indication of going on being one for a long time to come. 
In early April, he announced that he and Alan Jay Ler- 
ner, who formerly had been the lyricist with Frederick 
Loewe in such musical hits as Brigadoon, Paint Your 
Wagon, My Fair Lady and this season’s Camelot, had 
decided to pool their talents. 

Rodgers the legend is quite businesslike about being a 
legend. I found out when I visited him in his offices at 
488 Madison Avenue in New York. There is no nonsense, 
no groping, no hesitation in him. He responds to ques- 
tions with the readiness of Edward R. Murrow. He is 
not looking for the words; he has found them. Yet in his 
own mind he has not found enough. There still are 
things he wants to say—and if his comments on the state 


by Richard Gehman 


of the American musical theatre may seem prosaic in 
print, as they unquestionably will to Eric Bentley or 
some heavy thinker of that stripe, perhaps he can be 
forgiven, for the simple reason that he is still trying to 
find ways of saying the things he wants to, and is too 
preoccupied with that to think seriously or at length 
about what others are doing. 

“Behind the sometimes too serious face of an extraor- 
dinarily talented composer and a sensationally successful 
theatrical producer, I see a dark-eyed little boy in short 
pants,” the late Hammerstein wrote of Rodgers ten years 
ago in a prefatory note to The Rodgers and Hart Song 
Book, simultaneously emphasizing that the principal 
characteristics of the music of Rodgers and Hart were 
their youth and verve. Rodgers, sitting in his dark-brown 
study in front of a huge coffee table, with a desk in one 
end of the room and a concert grand at the other, still 
radiated that youthfulness. His face indeed was serious 
as I questioned him, but when he spoke of what he 
wants to do, and of young people in the theatre, his 
energy and ebullience made his sober, bankerish suit 
seem a touch inappropriate. It might be hard for a 
pedestrian, passing him in the street, to grasp from his 
gait and demeanor the fact that this man’s talent is 
nothing short of awesome, but one has only to spend five 
minutes with him, watching the dark eyes light, possibly 
as a result of the music echoing in the brain behind them, 
to know that his forty-three years as a composer have not 
eroded that talent in the slightest degree. 

Rodgers began our conversation by emphasizing that ~ 
he was only one of the men who had caused the revolu- © 
tion in musical theatre, which critics often refer to as the 
American stage’s sole contribution to the theatre of the 
world. “It’s true that I was involved in certain shows 
that brought about major changes, but I get cross when 
I hear that Oscar and I made the big shift, so to speak, © 
with Oklahoma! Before that there was a little thing 
called Show Boat, which was Oscar’s. It had a serious 
carefully conceived score, as well as a fine book. It was © 
an integrated show—and the Kern music is as exciting 
today as it was then, in the show. It moved the action 
along. Previously, Larry and I did a show called On 
Your Toes in which the ballet was integrated with the 
story and score for the first [continued on page 22] 7 
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time. True, Oklahoma! took certain steps—but it wasn’t 
really the first. And I can’t say that we did it with the 
idea of doing something revolutionary. . .” 

“You always hope you will be doing something revolu- 
tionary, I suppose,” he said. “Whatever my next show is, 
I hope it will be better than Oklahoma! or South Pacific, 
but I’m never sure I'll make it. If you hav e any integrity 
at all, you try terribly hard to make it.” Again he hesi- 
tated, “I don’t think you try to criticize yourself—what 
you try to do is try to write something 1 you like. You say, 
‘I like the use of this chord. This pleases something in 
my ear, my brain, and in my stomach, and I feel good 
about it. Now.’” He sighed. “All you have to do after 
that is hope the public is on your side—that people will 
like it as well as you do.” 

Rodgers’ songs, for the millions who hum them every 
day, hold up over the years. They do for him, too. “I 
can go in and see The King and I with a wonderful new 
girl named Barbara Cook,” he said, “and see a whole new 
show. Or I go to a rehearsal of another show and watch 
a director try to manipulate this or that. It all seems fresh 
to me then, and very stimulating. I’ve just returned from 
Detroit, where we opened a touring company of The 
Sound of Music. I couldn't stay away from the theatre. 
I had the time of my life. It was all new, all exciting: 
new keys, because Florence Henderson, the lead, doesn’t 
sing in the same key as Mary Martin. Also, a new con- 
cept of the part. The purely physical and mechanical 
things of that kind make each production, even of an old 
show, a pleasure.” 


Rodgers suddenly smiled as though he had been pleas- 


antly startled. “And do you know what else? When I 
got back I went right over to the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre 
to see Mary Martin, and I was just as excited as I’d been 
in Detroit. It’s a continually rejuvenating experience, this 
business. . .” 

Readily, Rodgers admitted that he is as stage-struck 
today as he was when he and Hart, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, first began to work together in 1918. He goes to all 
the new shows here, and to those he can find time to see 
when he is abroad; he has not seen much overseas during 
the past few years, he told me—or, at least, not much that 
impressed him. But he is sanguine about the health of 
the American musical scene. The shows he has seen re- 
cently that have impressed him most are West Side Story, 
Gypsy and Do Re Mi. 


“Gypsy was a very, very strong book. It took tremen- 
dous courage to put this monstrous woman on the stage, 
this woman who, you know, just murdered her two daugh- 
ters. West Side—what courage that took! But then I take 
a jump back about twenty years to Do Re Mi, which I 
found enormously amusing. Why? Because I want to go 
to a show and see Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker lying 
together in a double bed reading tabloid newspapers. 
I chuckle. This is valid. This is very, very good thea- 
tre. It exists. It works. You can't get tickets for it! Gee!” 


Asked if he thought Do Re Mi would have been a hit 
without Silvers and Miss Walker, Rodgers hesitated. Theg: 
his hands went into the gesture of resignation again, { 
don’t know.” That led to a question about the use of 
stars, or tested box-office performers. It seemed to me 
that in recent years he and Hammerstein had relied more” 
and more on sure-fire personalities, and had not gone 
casting about for unknowns—as, for example, they had in 
Oklahoma!, in which no star ever was billed above the 
play. Rodgers denied that vigorously. 

“You begin with the show,” he said. “Let's take South 
Pacific. First we had it, and then we began thinking in 
terms of Pinza. Now, you can't put Pinza up against q | 
chorus girl. You've got to put him in there with some. 
body with some strength, somebody who can stand and | 
trade punches with him. Mary Martin. So we began with 
two horrifyingly expensive stars—both of whom took sal- 
ary cuts so they could play in the show. There are queer — 
things that happen i in the theatre, and some are very nice, 7 
Grant us a little insanity. I know lots of nutty people in 
the blouse-manufacturing business. The King and I was 
brought to us by a star. Gertie Lawrence wanted to play 
it, but you can’t say that we put a star opposite her. Yul 
Brynner had a very small public, if any at all. In Sound 
of Music, Mary Martin originated the idea and brought 
it to us. We could hardly snatch the idea away from her 
and say we'll use some child. On the road with it, Flor- 
ence Henderson is comparatively unknown, although she 
does have a pretty good reputation through her appear- 
ances on television. No. It isn’t the star who makes a 
show. I believe shows take care of themselves.” 

The new stars who recently have impressed him most, 
Rodgers went on, are, in addition to Florence Henderson 
and Barbara Cook, Tom Bosley and Dick Van Dyke. 

“But you know,” he said, “there are so many new talents 
around, it’s hard to single any of them out. 
always kids, always a lot of 


There are 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE 

is reflected in this miniature panorama; 

(ror LEFT) the gatherings at Sardis, 

the famous New York restaurant that has been 
a landmark in the theatrical district 

for forty years; (tor RicHT) the box-office 

lines for hits, like “Fiorello!” at the 

Broadhurst; (BELOw, LEFT) backstage rehearsals, 
like this one for “Donnybrook!,” a May 

arrival on Broadway; (BELOW, RIGHT) dancers 
hurrying to a practice session, and 

(OVERLEAF) the man who rigs the lighting 
equipment for the New York Shakespeare 
Festival in Central Park. 

(Photographs on opposite page by Max Waldman; 
photo overleaf by George E. Joseph) 
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know each other better, 














It is not easy to speak of the professional theatre out- 
side New York, for the simple reason that, although there 
is very little of it, there is also very little interchange of 
information about what is happening in the different 
states of the Union. Those few cities that maintain pro- 
fessional resident theatres tend to feel self-sufficient, en- 
grossed i in their own problems. It is equally hard to make 
any generalizations about the community theatres, for 
exactly the opposite reason: there are thousands of them, 
and no single individual can hope to sort out the good and 
the bad in so widespread an activity. Add the academic 
theatres, the summer- and the winter-stock theatres, and 
it is clear that there is an extraordinarily wide range of 
theatrical activity throughout the country. 

For the past few months I have been traveling about, 
looking at, among other things, the theatrical situation, 
and especially the professional theatre. What I found 
everywhere was refreshing enthusiasm, but a certain lack 
of reflection about what exactly a regional theatre can 
and cannot do. 

It cannot, for instance, enter into competition with 
Broadway, though it can very usefully enlarge and sup- 
plement the kind of work done off Broadway by increas- 
ing the number of professional theatres outside New York. 
And it is here that more could be done. Though it is 
true that a large proportion of the actors, playwrights and 
directors on Broadway started their careers in either com- 
munity or university theatre, the professional theatre out- 
side New York barely exists, and it could do nothing but 
good to an overcrowded calling if that theatre were 
strengthened—not so much in quality (which is high) 
but in number. 

Regional theatre in the United States has suffered from 
the fact that so heavy a concentration of talent is caught 
fast in New York life. In Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Houston, however, an effort has been made 
to persuade career actors to accept out-of-town assign- 
ments, and on the whole it has been successful. Ad- 
mittedly, if a theatre is in a position to pay its actors a 











































































Along with assessing Broadway and off-Broadway fare as 
drama critic of this magazine, 





Alan Price-Jones has traveled 
ettensively throughout the United States in recent months, 
getting firsthand information on theatre outside New York. 









Theatre Across the Country 


There is plenty of it, an observer finds, but there is room for much 
more on a professional level; its members, furthermore, need to get to 


their own areas, and to make the areas full partners in paying the freight 


to make themselves a more vital expression of 
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proper living wage, it is likely, sooner or later, to jeopard- 
ize the situation of any other theatre in the area; and 
since it is easier for an established professional theatre— 
like Mrs. Nina Vance’s Alley Theatre in Houston—to 
raise outside financial help, those local theatres that de- 
pend for their existence on private support may feel that 
they are being driven out of business. But the half-dozen 
or so resident professional theatres in the country are 
obviously not sufficiently important numerically to dis- 
turb the balance of an enterprise that is mainly in the 
hands of community theatre; and at least it has been 
shown that New York actors are willing to work else- 
where if the inducement is good enough. 

If I compare the regional theatres of the United States 
and England, I find significant differences. In England, 
the influence of London on provincial theatre is much 
more sharply marked than that of New York on the other 
states of the republic. That is largely because no city in 
the British Isles is physically very far from London, and 
so there is less reason to decentralize the arts than in a 
country cut to continental scale. There are, however, a 
number of repertory theatres with professional compa- 
nies throughout the English country towns, and several 
of these have made a practice of commissioning, or first 
presenting, new plays of quality. For instance, Coventry 
put on the trilogy of Arnold Wesker, of which Roots 
lately reached New York; and a far smaller city, Salis- 
bury, gave an excellent account of a promising play by 
Doris Lessing—better known as a novelist—that is unlikely 
ever to reach London. Similar enterprises exist all over 
the country—and I regret that they are not more frequent 
in the United States, in spite of the example set by Margo 
Jones in Dallas, when she initiated such international suc- 
cesses as Inherit the Wind. 

Margo Jones is dead, and it is true that a new play was 
in rehearsal in Dallas while I was there; but notwith- 
standing all the drive and enterprise that exists through- 
out this country, there is no one with quite the theatrical 
flair of Joan Littlewood, who has made a point of settling 
her small theatre into the heart of a London East End 
borough. She tries to use local talent, to find local plays, 
to attract a local audience, and she has largely succeeded 
in making the Theatre Royal a kind of microcosm of the 
real-life existence—poverty-stricken, hard-working, unpre- 
tentious—that surrounds it. Might not a city like San 











Francisco do the same? 

Not that San Francisco lags behind. The Actor’s Work- 
shop activities of Jules Irving and Herbert Blau are 
among the best things in the American theatre. But I 
can picture what might be done with the unique oppor- 
tunities of the city if they could be canalized directly into 
the theatre, after the fashion of the Stratford Theatre 
Royal. It may be asking too much to expect a Brecht to 
turn up in order to hold a mirror to the life of our own 
times; yet if the regional theatre is to use its full potenti- 
ality, some such miracle can be expected. A city like New 
York is too vast and too varied to be captured on the 
stage. But there is plenty of scope for making new thea- 
tre out of the more compact atmosphere of the great re- 
gional centers. Furthermore, it is possible to adapt such 
plays to a tight budget—and regional theatres are never 
flush. 

The kind of regional theatre I have in mind is exempli- 
fied at its most extreme at Nowa Huta, just outside the 
Polish city of Cracow, which I visited last year. Nowa 
Huta is a pretty terrible place. It is a big center of heavy 
industry where the workers live in large, soulless blocks, 
either built in shabby concrete or in the monumental style 
favored by Stalin. There may be whole areas in which 


the eye can catch at nothing but the rough brickwork of 
tenements that, for lack of funds, have never had their 
plaster facades applied. For months of the year an icy 
wind blows up the dust of the streets; no stores exist 
except for essential foodstuffs and household goods; and 
there, with inadequate transport arrangements for escape 
into Cracow, tens of thousands of workers spend all of 


every week. Since Poland is a Communist state, there is 
not so much as a parish church to break the architectural 
and—so to speak—moral monotony. But there is a theatre 
—perhaps the best in Poland. And there, on any night, 
the seats are thronged by ordinary people crow ding i in to 
see excellent productions of Shakespeare and Goldoni, 
Synge and Steinbeck—all four of whom were represented 
in the course of a single season. 

Imagine what the possession of such a theatre means 
to the people of Nowa Huta. It keeps them in close touch 
with the outer world. Plays by foreigners like Arthur 
Miller and jean Anouilh are likely to come, sooner or 
later, into their lives firsthand. They have a warm and 
welcoming building that offers them experience at a price 
they can afford; and the best designers and directors in 
the country work in Nowa Huta as gladly as in Warsaw. 

I do not suggest that there is any direct comparison be- 
tween an industrial city in the United States and a fac- 
tory area in Poland. Yet all mechanized civilizations have 
something in common: they may feed and clothe the 
body, but they leave heart and mind deeply unsatisfied. 
Once people can be persuaded into the theatre, it is com- 
mon experience that they find it fills an atavistic need. 
And although in this country opportunities for relaxation 
or stimulus are exceptionally numerous, people to whom 
living theatre has once been offered are unlikely to reject 


it, so long as what they are offered is good enough. Ey 
periments like the Corning (New York) Summer Theat | 
show what can be done when good theatre is married 
an active manufacturing community, and from Alaska 
Florida there are groups with the energy and vision 
build, organize and operate community theatre so as tg 
play an essential part in social life. 

No theatre will flourish unless it attracts the right king 
of director. A very great deal of hard work is neces 
sary in order to conjure up the right working conditiog 
and the right atmosphere. The examples of Mrs. Zeld 
Fichandler at Arena Stage in Washington, D. C., of Joh 
Reich at the Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago, ang! 
Paul Baker in Dallas, show what can be done to bringg 
professional air to what might otherwise have been g 
theatre of good intentions only. So many handicaps have 
to be overcome. Arena Stage, for instance, has had t 
function in a building both too small and too obviously 
not designed as a theatre. Money has now been raised, 
and plans drawn, for a fine new building. But in order 
to get thus far, the managing director has had to put im 
an immense amount of personal effort in addition to om 
ganizing current productions. Again, in Dallas, the new 
theatre designed by Frank Lloyd Wright may possess an 
exciting elevation; from the audience’s point of view it 
may be extremely comfortable—I know no auditorium 
with a better wide-angled view of the stage from all parts | 
of the house; but as a theatre to work in, it leaves much 
to be desired. Backstage, space is cramped, and there is 
an exit ramp so steep that it almost qualifies as a chute. [ 
True, Wright was not experienced in building theatres @ 
until this opportunity was given him at the end of his. 
life; but it is regrettable that he set so much emphasis on 
the dramatic impact of his design and so little on its 
practicality. 

Public-spirited individuals everywhere do a great work 
( financing the theatre, and it is clearly right that such 
local support should both be sought and given. But if 
the professional theatre is to flourish it is equally clear 
that outside help must be forthcoming. And in that re 
gard the British system may be worth noting. For im 
England it is not to individuals that the theatre outside 
London mainly looks, but to the local authorities, who 
are empowered to levy a small tax in order to raise funds 
for the arts, while in the background there stands the 
government-backed Arts Council. which may help still 
further in exceptional circumstances.! This impersonal 
method of bringing money to the theatre avoids the temp- 
tation of sacrificing too much to the presence of a star 
or stars—as at Stratford, Connecticut—who will bring the) 
public to a series of festival performances without enough 
regard to the over-all quality of the productions. 

There are also the academic theatres to be considered, " 
and here it appears that a good deal is to be desired. 
Possibly the most beautiful modern theatre of medium 
size in the United States is the new Loeb Memorial Thea- 
tre in Cambridge, Massachusetts. [continued on page 78] 








ABOVE: 

Lt. Col. Chipman cross-examining Lt. Col. 
Chandler of the Confederate Army about 

the inhuman conditions that prevailed in the 
Andersonville stockade. (Act I; Robert Carroll, 
extreme left, George C. Scott, center rear) 


RIGHT: 
CHIPMAN: A man may give to officials over 
him many things. But not what is 

called his soul, sir--i-ot his immortal soul. . . . 
(Act II; Herbert Berghof, George C. Scott) 
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The Andersonville Trial was first presented by 
William Darrid, Eleanore Saidenberg and Daniel Holly- 
wood at Henry Miller’s Theatre, New York City, on De- 
cember 29, 1959, with the following cast: 

GENERAL LEW WALLACE, Russell Hardie 

President of the Court 
LIEUTENANT, Clerk of the Court Robert Burr 
LT. COL. N. P. CHIPMAN, the Judge Advocate_George C. Scott 
OTIS H. BAKER, the Defense Counsel Albert Dekker 
CAPTAIN WILLIAMS ——— \l Henderson 
HENRY WIRZ, the Defendant Herbert Berghof 
LOUIS SCHADE, Assistant Defense Counsel. James Arenton 
LT. COL. CHANDLER Robert Carroll 
DR. JOHN C. BATES lan Keith 
AMBROSE SPENCER Moultrie Patten 
DR. C. M. FORD, Prison Surgeon Douglas Herrick 
MAJOR D. HOSMER, Howard Wierum 

Assistant Judge Advocate 
JAMES H. DAVIDSON James Greene 
JASPER CULVER Robert Gerringer 
GEORGE W. GRAY Frank Sutton 
UNION SOLDIERS Robert Downey, Martin West, 

Lou Frizzell 
NEWSPAPERMEN Robert Mayer, Richard 
Poston, William Scharf 

Assisting Judges 
GENERAL MOTT Clifford Carpenter 
GENERAL THOMAS Taylor Graves 
GENERAL GEARY John Leslie 
GENERAL FESSENDEN Owen Pavitt 
GENERAL BALLIER William Hussung 
COLONEL ALLCOCK Archie Smith 
COLONEL STIBBS Freeman Meskimen 

Directed by JOSE FERRER 
Production designed and lighted by WILL STEVEN ARMSTRONG 
The action of the play takes place in the United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. (This courtroom was 
“borrowed” by The Military Commission to provide, in 
this unusual instance, space for the public.) 


act one 
SCENE 1: A day in August, 1865. SCENE 2: Some time later. 


act two 
SCENE 1: The following morning. SCENE 2: The next day. 


The Andersonville Trial by Saul Levitt © Copyright, 1960, 
by Saul Levitt. 

Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 

All rights reserved. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that The Andersonville Trial, being fully protected under 
the Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright 
Conventions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages, are strictly 
reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be secured from the 
author’s representative, Paul Rosenfeld, 155 West 81 Street, 
New York 24, New York. 

In the United States and Canada: The amateur acting 
rights of The Andersonville Trial are controlled exclusively 
by the Dramatists Play Service, 14 East 38 Street, New York 
16, New York. ‘The stock rights are controlled exclusively 
by Samuel French, Inc. 25 West 45 Street, New York 36, 
New York. No performance may be made without per- 
mission in writing. 























































































































































































































































































































































the andersonville trial 


act one, scene one 


The Court of Claims, Washington, 
D.C. A morning in August, 1865. The 
atmosphere is sweltering. 

The set reflects the musty courtroom 
of the historical trial—a room 

framed by heavy columns rising to 
form high arches which support a 
vaulted ceiling. A chandelier is 
suspended above the yupces’ table. 

A number of conference-type tables 
are arranged to form a courtroom 
area: defense and prosecution tables, 
right and left, are on opposite sides; 
the yupces’ table is center and to the 
rear, so that the yupcEs will sit 
facing the audience; the witness 
chair is placed near the JUDGES’ 
table. Next to the defense table we 
note the bizarre element of a chaise 
longue. It is for the prisoner, who is 
ill and who will recline through most 
of the trial. Two tall French windows 
take up a large part of one wall. Set 
in the opposite wall are the double 
doors which form the only entrance 
into the room. A bench has been 
placed near the windows, with a 
railing in front of it which separates 
it from the courtroom area. It will 
serve as the “press gallery.” Set close 
to the railing is a small table for the 
use of both the couRT CLERK and 
the COURT REPORTER. An American 
flag is mounted on the wall behind 
the yupces’ table. On a stand, behind 
the yupceEs’ table, is a huge schematic 
drawing of the Andersonville stock- 
ade—a rectangle with a simple 
sketching in of elements such as a 
stream, walls, entrance gate, “dead- 
line,” “hospital,” burial ground, etc. 
At rise: all parties to the trial, with 
the exception of the yupcEs and the 
defendant, are present, Only the 
three newspapermen and the two 
defense lawyers wear civilian clothes. 
The others wear the blue uniforms of 
the Union Army. The military trial 
will begin in a moment, but in the 
meanwhile people stand and sit and 
converse in small groups. The two 
soldiers standing guard at the open 
doors slouch negligently. The at- 
mosphere as the play opens is cas- 
ual. 


The JUDGE ADVOCATE and ASSISTANT 
JUDGE ADVOCATE are LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL N. P, CHIPMAN and MAJOR 
D. HOSMER. Opposite them are OTIS 
H. BAKER and LOUIS SCHADE, repre- 
senting the defendant. 

Now CAPTAIN WILLIAMS enters, mov- 
ing to the LIEUTENANT in charge of 
the courtroom guard detail, to 
whom he whispers with an air of 
suppressed excitement. [As we will 
learn in a moment, the exchange 
refers to the absence of the defen- 
dant). The LiEUTENANT imparts his 
information to CHIPMAN and starts 
in the direction of BAKER, then at 
a signal from one of the soldiers 
he goes swiftly toward the doors. 
He halts near them to stand stiffly, 
shouting, “Attention!” All parties 
come to attention as the JUDGES, 
eight Union officers of rank, take 
their places. They sit, flanking cEn- 
ERAL LEW WALLACE, President of the 
Court. There is a quality of cold, 
overriding power and purpose in 
control as proceedings start. 

As WALLACE speaks, he reveals a 
chill and remote authority. He is a 
major general, thirty-seven years of 
age. 

WALLACE [Banging gavel down 
once]: This military court convened 
by order of the War Department is 
now in session. The Lieutenant in 
charge is advised to post additional 
guards in the corridor. A lane must 
be kept clear at all times to the 
courtroom doors. 

LIEUTENANT: Yes, sir. 

[He goes out. | 

WALLACE: Have all witnesses listed 
to appear in these proceedings re- 
ported to the Clerk of the Court? 
CLERK: All have reported to the 
Clerk, sir, and are on hand. 
WALLACE: I take it all concerned with 
these proceedings have signed the 
necessary oath of allegiance to the 
government of the United States. 
CLERK: Yes, sir. 

[The LIEUTENANT re-enters and takes 
up his post at the closed doors. ] 
WALLACE [As he refers to counsel by 
name, they acknowledge their 
names by a nod]: Lieutenant Colonel 
N. P. Chipman, for the War Depart- 


ment. Mr. Otis Baker for the de- 
fense. The defendant, Henry Wirz, 
is to be tried by this military com- 
mission consisting of—[Glancing 
down the line of the yupces] Gen- 


eral Mott... General Thomas... 
General Geary .. . General Fes- 
senden .. . General Ballier . 


Colonel Allcock . . . Colonel Stibbs 
. and myself, General Wallace. 

Has the defense any objection to 

any of its members? 

BAKER: No objection. 

WALLACE: I do not see the defendant. 

CHIPMAN: If the Court please, Cap- 

tain Williams is here and will ex- 

plain his absence. 

[CAPTAIN WILLIAMS comes forward. ] 

WILLIAMS: Sir, regarding the defend. 

ant. He will be brought here short- 

ly. 

WALLACE: Is he ill? 

WILLIAMS [Blurting it]: Sir, he is 

temporarily indisposed, following 

his attempt on his life early this 

morning which was foiled by the 

alertness of the guards— 

WALLACE: Mr. Wirz attempted to 

take his life? 

WILLIAMS: Unsuccessfully, sir. 

WALLACE: Captain, you will explain 

to the Court how such an attempt 

could have possibly occurred. 

WILLIAMS: Sir, Mr. Wirz tried to 

slash his wrist after breaking a 

bottle. 

WALLACE: A bottle? 

WILLIAMS: A brandy bottle which 

he receives daily as a stimulant by 

order of Dr. Ford— 

WALLACE: The incident should not 

have occurred. You are charged with 

custody of the prisoner. You will 

take the necessary steps so it will not 

occur again. You say the prisoner is 

in condition to appear shortly? 

WILLIAMS: Within a few minutes, 

and I will personally— 

WALLACE [Cutting him off]: That 

is all. 

WILLIAMS: Yes, sir. 

[He exits, to re-enter later with 

CAPTAIN WIRZ. | 

WALLACE: I will ask defense counsel 

to plead to the indictment in the 

absence of the defendant. 

BAKER: We would prefer, if the 


Court will permit, that Captain 
Wirz hear the charges against him 
directly— 

WALLACE: This trial has been post- 
poned several times and the Court 
intends to proceed this morning 
without further delay. [More a com- 
mand than a question] Will counsel 
plead to the charge? 

BAKER: Counsel will plead. 
WALLACE: If the Judge Advocate is 
ready. 

CHIPMAN: Ready, sir. 

WALLACE: The indictment will be 
read. 

[CHIPMAN’S movement reflects some- 
thing of the man at once. He is 
thirty-one, a battle veteran whose 
youthful idealism has been hardened 
by war to a fierce unyielding partis- 
anship. We must sense humane im- 
pulses held underneath a compulsion 
of bitterness toward the South— 
warring feelings creating a quality of 
controlled tension. | 

CHIPMAN: Charge—Criminal con- 
spiracy to destroy the lives of sol- 
diers of the United States in viola- 
tion of the laws and customs of 
war. 

Specification—That Henry Wirz 

who was in charge of the Confed- 
erate Prison at Andersonville, Geor- 
gia, did keep in barbarously close 
confinement federal soldiers, up to 
the number of forty thousand, with- 
out adequate shelter against the 
burning heat of summer or the cold 
of winter and— 

Specification—That the said Henry 
Wirz in carrying out this conspiracy 
did not provide the prisoners of war 
with sufficient food, clothing or medi- 
cal care, causing them to languish 
and die to the number of more than 
fourteen thousand. 
Specification—That he established 
a line known as the “deadline” 
and that he instructed the prison 
guards stationed on the walls of 
the prison stockade to fire upon and 
kill any prisoner who might pass 
beyond that deadline. 
Specification—That he used blood- 
hounds to hunt down, seize and 
mangle escaping prisoners of war, 
through these various causes bring- 


ing about the deaths of about fifty 
federal soldiers, their names un- 
known. 

Specification—That through direct 
order and/or by his own hand he 
brought about the murder of thirteen 
prisoners, their names unknown. 
WALLACE: Mr. Baker, pleading for 
the prisoner—how do you plead to 
the charge? 

BAKER [He is in his forties; a lawyer 
of polish, experience, and daring; of 
an ironic, worldly intelligence. Meth- 
od must be sensed in his every 
move—even when he appears most 
angry. We hear the edge of irony 
in his voice as he makes his objec- 
tions; aware that they are all going 
to be rejected|: We interpose a 
motion—that this military Court 
discharge itself as being without 
proper jurisdiction now that the war 
is over. 

CHIPMAN: This Court has jurisdic- 
tion under the war powers of the 
President, which are still in force. 
It is well known that diehard 
Rebel officers still refuse to lay down 
their arms. Officially and in fact 
the war continues. Move to deny. 
WALLACE: The motion is denied. 
BAKER: Motion to postpone .. . on 
the ground that potential witnesses 
who in more normal times might 
speak for the defendant refuse to 
do so now, for fear their motives 
will be misunderstood as signifying 
support of the late Confederacy. 
CHIPMAN [With open sarcasm]: If 
Mr. Baker’s witnesses can in good 
conscience take the oath of loyalty 
to the government of the United 
States, they have nothing to fear. 
BAKER: The Court is aware of the 
temper of the times. It is only four 
short months since Mr. Lincoln was 
assassinated. 

WALLACE [A clap of thunder]: We 
will leave that name out of this 
trial! 

BAKER: Nevertheless, Mr. Lincoln’s 
presence is in this room—his murder 
is felt in this room—and it swells 
the charge of murder against the de- 
fendant to gigantic size— 
CHIPMAN: For which the Southern 
cause is responsible. And counsel 


will not turn Mr. Lincoln’s tragic 
death to his advantage here. 

BAKER: It is my general concern, sir, 
that the indictment leaves out Cap- 
tain Wirz’s military superiors, mak- 
ing him the single target of the 
national mood of vengeance against 
the South— 

WALLACE [Gavel]: That will be all, 
Mr. Baker. Motion denied. If you 
have no further motions— 

BAKER: I do. As to the specifications 
alleging the crime of murder and 
abetting murder against certain 
persons, move to strike them since no 
persons are named. 

CHIPMAN: Counsel cannot with his 
motions dispose of the horror of 
fourteen thousand unknown dead 
dumped into unmarked graves at 
Andersonville. Better records were 
kept of bales of cotton. Move to 
deny. 

BAKER: Will the Judge Advocate tell 
us where accurate prison records 
were kept during the war? [cHIP- 
MAN reacts with obvious annoyance. | 
The Judge Advocate owes me com- 
mon courtesy here. He forgets that 
a person accused of crimes pun- 
ishable by death is entitled to a 
proper defense. 

CHIPMAN: We know what is defended 
here. Counsel’s political motives are 
well understood. 

WALLACE [Raps gavel]: The ex- 
change will stop. 

BAKER: I only remind the Judge 
Advocate that he is in a court of 
law and no longer on the battlefield. 
He behaves as if the horror of war 
was not universal. The North had 
its Andersonvilles. 

WALLACE: The government of the 
United States is not on trial here, 
Mr. Baker. 

BAKER: That remains to be seen. 
WALLACE [Rising]: Mr. Baker—! 
BAKER: Meaning no offense to the 
Court—The remark stated in full 
would have been .. . “That remains 
to be seen through the testimony 
that will be offered here.” I was 
referring to what the record will 
show, sir... 

WALLACE: The Court is not misled— 
[The courtroom door is opened 
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from the outside by CAPTAIN WIL- 
LIAMS, who indicates to the LIEUTEN- 
ANT in charge that the prisoner is 
ready to appear.| In the future 
you will exercise care in your re- 
marks to this court, Mr. Baker. 
Motion denied. 

LIEUTENANT: Prisoner to the Court! 
[wirz enters, followed by DR. FORD, 
who carries his medical bag and 
who is followed by CAPTAIN WIL- 
LIAMS. FORD and WILLIAMS go above 
witness chair to sit in reporters’ 
area, in front of the windows. 
Dressed in shabby black clothes and 
a white shirt open at the throat, 
obviously not well, wirz still man- 
ages to suggest the bearing of a sol- 
dier. He looks about him as he 
moves toward the defense table— 
arrogant, defiant, fatalistic, con- 
temptuous—a mixture of all these 
attitudes. He is in his forties.] 
WALLACE [To BAKER]: If you have 
no further motions, I will order the 
defendant to plead to the charge. 
BAKER: No further motion, but if 
the Court please, we have made a 
special request of the Judge Ad- 
vocate on behalf of the defendant 
which he has apparently forgotten. 
CHIPMAN [Cold]: It has been re- 
quested that the prisoner be permit- 
ted to recline on a sofa during the 
proceedings on his claim of great 
pain and weakness owing to a so- 
called war wound— 

wikz [He speaks with a slight 
Germanic accent]: Not so-called, 
Colonel. I was a soldier in the line. 
I was honorably wounded at the 
Battle of Seven Pines, and 
CHIPMAN: The defendant is not the 
only man in this room who bears 
the scars of war. 

wikz: I will not be slandered. 
WALLACE: Permission is granted 
for the prisoner to recline during 
the proceedings, and he will now 
plead— 

wikz [Breaking in swiftly; speak- 
ing with heavy irony; he is still 
standing |: I thank you, General. I 
wish to make a statement, sir, as 
to my— 

WALLACE: You will have an op- 
portunity to do so 

wirz [Finishing]: —as to my at- 
tempt on my own life this morn- 


ing, if the Court is interested 
WALLACE: Make your statement. 
wikz: It was not guilt of conscience 
that drove me to that act. | have no 
guilt of conscience. None whatso- 
ever 

WALLACE: If that is all you have to 
say- 

wikz: Only a few words more, sir. 
1 calmly sized up the situation, as 
a soldier. As I see it I have simply 
no chance whatsoever and I decided 
not to give the government the sat- 
isfaction 

WALLACE [Overlapping |: That will 
be all, Mr. Wirz. 

wikz: One other matter, sir— 
WALLACE: That will be all. 

wikz: Then the Court will not permit 
me to mention a personal matter 
that should be the concern of the 
Court? 

WALLACE: You will speak to the 
point—what is it? 

wikz: I write letters to my family 
and do not know if they are re- 
ceived. 

WALLACE: The Court has nothing to 
do with mails. Possibly your letters 
are delayed. Conditions are still un- 
settled. 

wikz: General, I was taken from the 
midst of my family without warning 
and under the eyes of my children 
arrested. I do not care what the 
newspapers call me—let them call 
me the butcher of Andersonville. 
3ut what my children think of 
their father—that is important to 
me. I have a right to present myself 
as I wish to my children. / have 
that right. It is a cruelty that I do 
not know if my letters are received. 
[The yupces confer briefly. | 
WALLACE: If you wish, we will see 
te it that your letters go by military 
packet to your home— 

wirz [Appearing to fawn; but with 
irony|: I thank the Court most 
kindly. They have been most con- 
siderate to me. The medical care, 
the spiritual comfort of the priest 
who is permitted to visit me daily 
in my cell. The Court has been 
most kind. [With sudden venom] 
All that is wanted of me is my life. 
I am not fooled! 

BAKER: [Crosses to wirz and escorts 
him to the couch as he addresses the 


Court|: Will the Court make due al- 
lowance for the strain the defend- 
ant is under—? 

CHIPMAN [Overlapping|: Defense 
counsel must share guilt with the 
prisoner for that outburst— 

[As CHIPMAN and BAKER now quarrel, 
WALLACE remains stonily silent | 
BAKER [{Overlapping|: Everything 
is conspiracy in the eyes of the 
Judge Advocate—-I’m not here to 
help you make your case—much as 
you would like— 

CHIPMAN: I would like you to be 
still now— 

BAKER [Overlapping]: And I remind 
you—that normal courtroom be- 
havior— 


CHIPMAN: Nothing is normal here, 


SIr 

BAKER: —that normal courtroom be- 
havior calls for the outward ap- 
pearance—I don’t care what you 
think—that one’s opponent is act- 
ing in good faith 

CHIPMAN: Which I cannot assume, 
sir, since I know where you stand 
BAKER: And where is that, Colonel? 
CHIPMAN: On the side of those 

who secretly opposed this govern- 
ment when it was fighting for its 
life. Who pays you here? 

BAKER: Not the government. 
CHIPMAN: No, not this government 
but the remnants of that other 

still active. 

BAKER: Make a political accusation 
against a man and nothing he says 
will be considered for its own sake. 
The Judge Advocate is suspicious 
of my politics and wants to know 
who pays me. [Glancing toward WaAL- 
LACE] If the Court please, I'll oblige 
the Judge Advocate. [WALLACE 

says nothing and BAKER moves to 
confront CHIPMAN at close range | 
1 am paid by a committee formed 
to defend Captain Wirz. I am not 
involved in this case in the way the 
Judge Advocate would wish. I take 
my cases where I find them, 
subject to one condition—I must 
feel there’s a shade—the smallest 
shade of doubt—as to a man’s 
guilt. [As he strides back to the 
defense table| Regarding my 
politics, in my home city of Balti- 
more, a city of divided loyalties, 
some held that I was an enemy to the 








Confederate side because I felt that 
slavery was not worth dying for 
since it was an unworkable institu- 
tion that was doomed to extinction 
anyway. And there were the others 
who suspected me because I was 
lukewarm on the glorious future 
that would follow a Northern victory. 
The Colonel might make his own 
position clearer. 

CHIPMAN: I will try to do that, Mr. 
Baker. I was brought up to 

believe that slavery was evil. I 
answered Mr. Lincoln’s second call 
for volunteers because it was natural 
for me to go to war against a cause 
which wished to perpetuate human 
bondage. And I am here in the 
service of the Union to secure justice 
for men barbarously murdered by 
that Southern cause. I am personal- 
ly involved here, Mr. Baker, if you 
ere not— 

BAKER: As a lawyer or as a clerk 
under orders to process Wirz 
through to the hangman? [CcHIPMAN 
comes to his feet, is restrained by 
HOSMER, sits. BAKER gestures toward 
CHIPMAN as he speaks to SCHADE, 
his voice cool| As I thought. We 
can make the bull charge. 

[ WALLACE’S glance moves from 
CHIPMAN to BAKER in a long, silent 
chastising, after which he speaks in 
a flatly powerful tone.| 

WALLACE: I take it you gentlemen are 
through .. . Under military law we 
could of course dispense with de- 
fense counsel; the defendant would 
not have to be present. And this 
case could be heard in a small 
room. But the government has seen 
fit to set it here in the Court of 
Claims and before an audience. Con- 
ceding the temper of the times and 
the emotions of all parties, we intend 
to hold this trial within bounds. I 
do not advise further testing the 
power of the Court to maintain 
order ... [Briskly] Defense counsel 
has stated he has no further mo- 
tions and I will now order the de- 
fendant to plead to the charge. 
Prisoner, how do you plead? 

BAKER: The prisoner enters a plea 
of not guilty to the charge and all 
specifications. 

WALLACE: The Judge Advocate will 
summon his first witness. 


[As CHIPMAN begins, wirz beckons 
to BAKER. | 

CHIPMAN: On the general charge of 
criminal conspiracy, we summon 
Mr. D. T. Chandler. 

[In the time it takes for CHANDLER’S 
name to be bawled out by the 
LIEUTENANT, for CHANDLER to ap- 
pear, walk to the witness chair, and 
be sworn, we hear the exchange at 
the defense table. BAKER tries to 
confer with SCHADE, but is inter- 
rupted by wirz. We must sense 
BAKER'S quiet distaste for WIRZ as 
a person.| 

wikz: Baker, you have all the nec- 
essary documents— 

LIEUTENANT [Calls off]: Mr. D. T. 
Chandler! 

BAKER: Yes. 

wirz: And the evidence that I re- 
leased the youngest Northern prison- 
ers on parole—you remember how 
1 let them out to pick blackber ries— 
[ CHANDLER enters and crosses to the 
CLERK. | 

PAKER: I know. 

[CHANDLER is sworn in by the 
CLERK. | 

wirkz [Pause]: But it will do no 
good. [The tone is cryptic] I must 
aie’... Yess... bomuastdie:: .. 
[Pause| The real crime I have com- 
mitted, Baker—you understand what 
it is of course. 

BAKER: Well? 

wirz: That I chose the losing side. 
CHIPMAN: Before we begin we will 
state briefly the rule of evidence 
applying in cases of criminal con- 
spiracy. The evidence of a common 
design to commit a criminal act is 
sufficient to convict—and we shall 
prove that such a common design 
existed at Andersonville—to which 
the defendant willingly lent him- 
self. [GENERAL WALLACE indicates 
that CHIPMAN may start interroga- 
tion. We should see CHANDLER as a 
man of breeding and courage, 
caught through the questioning be- 
tween loyalty to his defeated cause 
and his essential humanity.| Mr. 
Chandler, please state how you were 
employed during the year 1864. 
CHANDLER: I served in the Army of 
the Confederacy, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 


CHIPMAN: What was your official duty? 








CHANDLER: I was assigned by the 
war office to inspect and report 

on the military prisons maintained 
by the Confederacy. 

CHIPMAN: Did you, in the course 

of an official assignment, go to the 
Andersonville military prison sit- 
uated in Sumter County, Georgia? 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. There had been 
civilian complaints forwarded to 
Richmond. 

CHIPMAN: How long did you re- 
main at Andersonville? 

CHANDLER: Two weeks. 

CHIPMAN [Moves to the map indicat- 
ing with a pointer]: I ask you if 
that is a fair map of the And- 
ersonville stockade? 

CHANDLER: Yes, it is. 

CHIPMAN: Will you state the dimen- 
sions of the stockade—its area? 
CHANDLER: A thousand feet on the 
lenger side, from north to south. 
Fight hundred feet from east to 
west, covering about sixteen acres 
of ground. 

CHIPMAN [Crosses to the prosecu- 
tion table|: What was the nature 

of the terrain? 

CHANDLER: Simply earth—bare 
ground. 

CHIPMAN: Was that the condition 

of the terrain in advance of it being 
selected as a site for the camp? 
CHANDLER: No, sir. The tract was 
originally part of a section of pine 
woods. 

CHIPMAN: And what can you tell 
us of the climate in that part of 
Georgia? I refer now to extremes 
of temperature. Of summer heat 
and winter cold. 

CHANDLER: In July and August it 
would be quite high, at times over 
a hundred degrees, Winters, it could 
ke near freezing and rainy. 
CHIPMAN: Was that camp laid out 
with provision for shelter of any 
kind? 

CHANDLER: No, sir. 

CHIPMAN [Moving to the map again, 
using the pointer|: This outer stock- 
ade wall—describe it, sir. 
CHANDLER: A wall some fifteen to 
twenty feet high, consisting of 
rough-hewn timbers. A platform 
ran along the top of the wall and 
at regular intervals there were sentry 
boxes. 
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CHIPMAN: This line inside the wall— 
CHANDLER: That was a line of posts 
running parallel to the outer wall— 
about twenty-five feet inside it. 
CHIPMAN: It had a name, did it not? 
CHANDLER: The deadline—so called 
hecause a prisoner going beyond 
it could be shot by the guards. 
CHIPMAN: This meandering line? 
CHANDLER: That would be the 
stream that ran through the camp, 
entering under the wall on the 
west .. . and emerging under the 
east wall of the stockade. 

CHIPMAN: Its width and depth? 
CHANDLER: No more than a yard 
wide and perhaps a foot in depth 
... [As CHIPMAN indicates with 
the pointer] The marshy area 
around the stream. 

CHIPMAN: That marshy area could 
better be called swamp, could it 
not? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir; swamp. 
CHIPMAN: Of what size? 

CHANDLER: Extending about a 
hundred and fifty feet on either side 
of the stream. 

CHIPMAN: And having a consider- 
able oozy depth, did it not? 
CHANDLER: Anyone venturing across 
it would probably sink to his waist 
... [Following the pointer] That 
would be the cookhouse . . . The 
burial trenches . . . The deadhouse 
. . . The main-entrance gate— 
CHIPMAN [Crosses to his table]: 
Now, sir, as to the history of the 
camp. Will you state the circum- 
stances under which it was estab- 
lished ? 

CHANDLER: By the latter part of °63 
our prisoner-of-war camps were 
overcrowded. The War Office then 
decided to create a new camp. 
CHIPMAN: Who was responsible for 
the establishment of this new camp? 
CHANDLER: General John H. Winder. 
CHIPMAN: Now deceased? 
CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: And what was his official 
function? 

CHANDLER: He was in charge of all 
military prisons for the Confederacy, 
east of the Mississippi. 

CHIPMAN: You have said the tract 
of land on which the camp was 
located was originally part of a 
section of pine woods. The cutting 








down of every tree that might have 
provided shade—was Winder re- 
sponsible for that? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And this site—and the 
arrangements made for the care of 
the prisoners was known to and 
approved by the War Office? 
CHANDLER [Tightly]: I cannot say 
how much knowledge or approval. 
The Colonel knows how a line of 
command operates. 

CHIPMAN [Moves to the witness]: 
Wasn't it their responsibility—? 
Withdrawn for the time being. Will 
you now describe conditions in the 
prison at Andersonville as you 
observed them? 

CHANDLER: The area was tightly 
crowded with men when I inspected 
it. 

CHIPMAN: Giving each prisoner— 
how much room would you say? 
CHANDLER: Thirty-five-and-a-half 
square feet per prisoner. 

CHIPMAN: A space equivalent to a 
cell only six feet on each side. What 
else did you find at Andersonville? 
CHANDLER [Tightly]: There was a 
general insufficiency—of water, 
shelter, and food. I think that would 
cover it. 

CHIPMAN [Over the witness; his in- 
tensity is palpable]: I think not. 
When you say an insufficiency of 
water you mean that the available 
water supply for all purposes—for 
drinking, washing, cooking—all 
came from that narrow brook, is 
that correct? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And that stream was at the 
same time the repository for all the 
waste matter at the camp, was it 
not? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: All waste was emptied 
into that stream; the waste from 
the cookhouse and the bodily waste 
of the prisoners? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Making that stream into 
a foul, sluggish sink, isn’t that so? 
CHANDLER: Yes— 

CHIPMAN [Circling]: And that foul, 
stinking stream a few feet wide was 
the water supply for forty thousand 
men, and that is what you meant by 
an insufficiency of water, isn’t it? 


CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: And as to the insufficiency 
of shelter, there was in fact no 
shelter and the men lived on bare 
ground winter and summer or dug 
themselves into the ground, into 
burrows—is that correct? 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And as to the sort of 
clothing they had. You will please be 
specific, sir. 

CHANDLER [More and more uneasy]: 
Some wore shirts and trousers— 
CHIPMAN: Some. You mean the 
newly arrived prisoners still had 
their shirts and trousers, don’t you? 
CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: You mean the rest, the 
vast number of them, were in rags, 
don’t you? 

CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: You mean those men were 
simply in a state of nakedness and 
near nakedness under the terrible 
weather conditions you described 

a moment ago—isn’t that so? 
CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: And the food? 

CHANDLER: Mostly corn meal. 
CHIPMAN: Ground fine or coarse? 
CHANDLER: Unbolted meal. 
CHIPMAN: Unbolted meal. Meaning 
meal ground so coarse it was as 
good as swallowing a knife for what 
it did to a man’s insides considering 
the weakened condition those men 
were in. Isn’t that so, Mr. Chandler? 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Did the men ever get any- 
thing else to eat outside of this meal? 
CHANDLER: A bit of meat now and 
then. 

CHIPMAN: What sort of meat? 
CHANDLER: Not very good. 

CHIPMAN [Moves to CHANDLER]: Not 
very good. The prisoners had a joke 
about the meat, didn’t they? A grim 
kind of a soldier joke to describe 
that meat from sick, dying mules 
and horses. They told you that the 
animal that meat came from—it 

had to be held up on its legs to be 
slaughtered—didn’t they? 
CHANDLER: Jokes of that sort—yes. 
CHIPMAN: And you saw with your 
own eyes it was rotten, maggot-ridden 
meat, and that is what you meant 
when you said it wasn’t very good, 
didn’t you? 


CHANDLER: Yes— 

CHIPMAN [Moving]: And the con- 
ditions they were living under drove 
them to extreme measures in the 
effort to survive, isn’t that so? 
CHANDLER: Extreme—yes, sir. 
CHIPMAN: To the point where they 
regarded rats as a delicacy, isn’t 
that so? 

CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: To the point that when 
one of them died, the others, in the 
desperation they had been driven 
to, stripped his body clean of what- 
ever was on it in five minutes—of 
boots or trousers if he had any, or 
bread, or green backs to bribe the 
guards—anything that might help 
them stay alive—isn’t that correct? 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Driven in their desperation 
to the point of cannibalism, isn’t 
that so? 

CHANDLER: Yes— 

CHIPMAN: You were able to establish 
that in your mind for a fact? 
CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN [Close to the witness]: 
How? [As CHANDLER hesitates] As 
delicately as you wish, Mr Chandler. 
CHANDLER [After a moment; with 
difficulty]: Well—by the condition 
of some bodies—very rough surgery 
had been performed. 

CHIPMAN: And so, in that place, men 
had been driven to the disposition of 
beasts— 

CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN [Crosses to the map, his 
voice flaring]: And if I were now to 
sum up Andersonville as a pit—an 
animal pit in which men wallowed 
—the sick, the dying, the insane 
wallowing among the dead—would I 
exaggerate the picture of that place? 
CHANDLER: No. 

CHIPMAN: Concerning what you saw 
there .. . you submitted a report 
with recommendations to General 
Winder and your War Office, did 
you not? 

CHANDLER: I did. 

CHIPMAN [Handing over a document 
to CHANDLER]: This is a copy of that 
report? 

CHANDLER [Glancing at it and 
handing it back]: That is the report. 
CHIPMAN: Offered in evidence. [He 
hands the report to WALLACE, who 


scans it and returns it to CHIPMAN] 
You say in this report that Ander- 
sonville is a blot on the Confederacy. 
You recommend that all prisoners 
be transferred to other prisons 
without delay and that Andersonville 
be immediately closed down. 
CHANDLER: I did; yes. 

[CHIPMAN hands the report to the 
CLERK. | 

CLERK: Exhibit one for the 
government. 

CHIPMAN: And that report was 
ignored, was it not? Ignored, dis- 
regarded, the condition allowed to 
continue—? 

CHANDLER: Colonel, I am not here 
to indict the leaders of the cause for 
which I fought, as plotting the 
murder of defenseless men. 

CHIPMAN [Boring in]: The report 
revealing how Winder and Wirz were 
operating that camp was ignored— 
CHANDLER: I have told you I could 
not endure Andersonviile. You people 
act as though you were better human 
beings than we were! 

CHIPMAN: No, but our cause was. 
Your report was ignored? 

CHANDLER: Due to the crisis—the 
bitterness—the disorder—with Gen- 
eral Sherman marching through 
Georgia burning his way— 
CHIPMAN: It was ignored—? 
CHANDLER: As your officers would 
have ignored it, sir, if it had been 
General Lee marching through 
Pennsylvania into New York! 
WALLACE: Mr. Chandler— 
CHANDLER: This situation is difficult 
for me. 

WALLACE [Stern, but not hard; he 
respects CHANDLER]: Nevertheless, 
you must answer the question. The 
Judge Advocate will repeat the 
question and you will answer it. 
CHIPMAN: Your report on Anderson- 
ville was ignored, was it not! 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Did General Winder ever 
express to you his disposition toward 
those prisoners? 

CHANDLER: When I spoke to General 
Winder he had hard and bitter 
feelings toward them. 

CHIPMAN:And how did he express 
those feelings? 

CHANDLER: He finally said that if 
half of the prisoners died, there 


would then be twice as much room 
for the rest— 

CHIPMAN: And the half slated for the 
grave were well on their way at 
Andersonville, weren’t they? Mr. 
Wirz set up certain rules for that 
camp, rules relative to punishing 
prisoners attempting to escape—? 
CHANDLER: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: His command of that camp 
conforming to Winder’s inhuman 
disposition toward those men? 
BAKER: I must ask the Judge Advo- 
cate what he means by that sug- 
gestive, ambiguous phrase, conform- 
ing to. 

CHIPMAN: Withdrawn. Those rules 
Mr. Wirz set up at Andersonville— 
were they rules violating the customs 
of war? 

CHANDLER: Well—yes. 

CHIPMAN: Were they, in addition, 
cruel and inhuman rules? 

CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: Was Wirz the personal 
choice of Winder for superintendent 
of that camp? 

CHANDLER: Yes. 

CHIPMAN: That will be all. 

[He crosses to his table. | 

BAKER: Colonel Chandler, you made 
a second report on Andersonville to 
the Confederate War Office, did you 
not? 

CHANDLER: I did, yes, sir. 

BAKER: That is a copy of that report? 
[He hands the report to SCHADE, who 
shows it to CHANDLER. | 

CHANDLER [Scrutinizing it briefly 
and handing it back to sCHADE]: 

It is. 

[SCHADE hands it to WALLACE, who 
examines it quickly and indicates 
that it is acceptable. ] 

SCHADE: Submitted for the defense 
—[Handing the report to the CLERK} 
Entered in evidence. 

CLERK: Exhibit one for the defense. 
BAKER: In this report—to which the 
Judge Advocate has failed to call 
attention—you recommend the dis- 
missal of General Winder. 

CHANDLER: Yes. 

BAKER: But not of Captain Wirz. 
CHANDLER: No. 

BAKER: Why not? 

CHANDLER: At the time I inspected 
Andersonville, I saw nothing in 
Captain Wirz’s conduct of a malig- 
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nant disposition toward those men, 
that would have justified asking for 
his dismissal. 

BAKER: I note in the same report 

that you took various prisoners aside, 
urging them to speak freely as to any 
instance of ill treatment by Captain 
Wirz—and they had no complaints 
on that score? 

CHANDLER: No, sir. 

BAKER: In other words, neither you 
nor the prisoners, who were presum- 
ably being subjected to Captain 
Wirz’s cruel and inhuman treatment, 
blamed him for it, did you? 
CHANDLER; No, sir. 

BAKER: No more questions. Thank 
you, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Mr. Chandler, very often, 
as you know, commanders are fore- 
warned of inspection and dress up 
their commands in advance. Couldn’t 
that have occurred in your case? 
CHANDLER: Possibly. 

CHIPMAN: And isn’t it possible that 
the prisoners would fear the con- 
sequences of complaints against 
Wirz? Those men did not know you, 
and Wirz would still be in command 
after you were gone. And under those 
circumstances, isn’t it very possible 
that they would not answer you 
truthfully ? 

CHANDLER: Perhaps. I did the best I 
could with that Andersonville situa- 
tion 

CHIPMAN [/nwardly raging; silent for 
a moment]: Did Wirz do the best he 
could? [ Rises and crosses to the wit- 
ness| In spite of Winder’s orders, 
couldn’t he have chosen to .. . [Frus- 
trated| .. . there are ways! 

BAKER: Ways of doing what? Evad- 
ing the orders of his superior? 
What is the Judge Advocate suggest- 
ing? 

CHIPMAN [Crosses to his table, sits]: 
Withdrawn. That will be all, thank 
you, Mr. Chandler. 

WALLACE: If there are no other 
questions the witness may step down. 
The Court thanks the witness. 
[CHANDLER goes. CHIPMAN’S tone is 
becoming more peremptory. | 
CHIPMAN: We call Dr. John C. Bates 
to the stand. 

LIEUTENANT: Dr. John C. Bates. 
[BATES comes in and is sworn. He 
is a type of country doctor; an honest 


man with small vanities. | 
CHIPMAN: Dr. Bates, were you in the 
service of the Confederate Army 
during the year 1864? 
BATES: Yes, sir. 
CHIPMAN: Were you at any time 
inside the Andersonville stockade? 
BATES: Yes, sir. For about eight 
months during °64. 
CHIPMAN: In what capacity were 
you there? 
BATES: As a medical officer—assigned 
to the camp by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. I can’t say I asked for it. 
CHIPMAN: I suppose not. Describe 
your activity there as a physician. 
BATES: Writing prescriptions for 
drugs that were not available. ampu- 
tations of limbs due to gangrene— 
quite a lot of that—and certifying 
the dead in my section each morning 
quite a lot of that too. 
CHIPMAN: Did you in the course of 
your stay there make any estimate of 
the rate of death at that place? 
BATES: I did; yes, sir. 1 had always 
kept a ledger book covering the 
ailments and treatment of my 
patients in civil life—farmers—their 
families—their horses too. And I 
decided to keep some sort of a record 
in that camp... because I was 
deeply shocked by that place when I 
came there. 
CHIPMAN: Please tell the Court what 
your estimate of the death rate was. 
BATES: In the spring months it 
averaged fifty, sixty, seventy men a 
day ... in spells of extreme heat 
during the summer reaching a hun- 
dred men a day. More in May than 
in April, more in June than in May, 
and in July, August, September. 
three thousand men a month were 
dying. 
CHIPMAN: What were the principal 
causes for that high rate of death? 
BATES: The lack of sanitary facilities 
—the lack of exercise—the anemia of 
the men from lack of food rendering 
them subject to fatal illness from the 
slightest abrasion or infection— 
the lack of medical supplies. 
cHIPMAN: And, Dr. Bates, in your 
professional opinion, how many of 
the thousands who died there would 
have lived if conditions had at least 
been sanitary? 
BATES: I would estimate—seventy- 





five to eighty per cent. 
CHIPMAN: Ten to eleven thousand of 
those fourteen thousand men— 
BATES: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Can you think of sanitary 
measures which, if taken at Ander- 
sonville, would have saved lives—? 
3ATES: A number; yes. 

CHIPMAN: Were such measures 
suggested to Wirz? 

BATES: Yes, sir. By myself—perhaps 
others. 

CHIPMAN: And what did he say? 
RATES: He said I was a doctor and 
didn’t understand his difficulties 
running a huge camp like that. He 
was downright incoherent—damned 
me for a Yankee sympathizer—and 
cursed me out in English, German 
and some other foreign dialect 
wikz: French. That was French, Dr. 
Bates— 

BATES: French, eh? 

WALLACE [Brings down the gavel]: 
For your own good, Mr. Wirz, keep 
in mind that your situation here is 
not amusing. 

wirz: No, sir—and I can’t explain 
it to myself or to the Court, why I 
have this feeling to laugh, hearing 
how I killed all those men. Perhaps 
the Court can explain it. 

WALLACE: Do not play the clown 
here . . . Continue, Colonel. 
CHIPMAN: Only one more question 
on that not so humorous occasion 
when you spoke to Wirz and he 
complained to you that his job was 
difficult . . 
to mean his job was difficult 
administratively or difficult— 
[Searching for his thought|— 
humanly? 

BATES: Mr. Wirz dwelt on his 
difficulties—not the men’s. 
CHIPMAN: That will be all, Doctor. 
Thank you. 

| He sits. | 

3AKER: Dr. Bates, you regard your- 


. did you understand him 


self as a fair-minded man, don’t 
you? 

BATES: I do. 

BAKER: The fact that you dislike 
Captain Wirz has not influenced your 
testimony here in any way, has it? 
BATES: No, it has not— 

BAKER: But you did dislike him, 
didn’t you? 

BATES: Not so as to influence my 











professional objective judgment— 
BAKER: I now address myseli to that 
professional objective judgment, 
Doctor—strictly to that. So far as 
you know, by whose authority was 
the amount of food per prisoner 
decided on? 

rATES: By the Commissary General 
at Richmond, I believe. 

BAKER: And not by Captain Wirz. 
And by whose authority was the 
amount and type of medical supply 
te the camp decided on? 

BATES: The Surgeon General. 
BAKER: And not by Captain Wirz. 
He was responsible neither for the 
lack of food nor the inadequate 
medical supplies. 

BATES: I would have to agree. 
BAKER: You would have to agree. 
You don’t want to agree but you 
would have to agree, is that what 
you mean, Dr. Bates? You seem to 
have found Captain Wirz rather cal- 
loused toward the condition of the 
prisoners. 

BATES: That was my honest 
impression. 

BAKER: Well, we are all entitled to 
cur honest impressions. I recall you 
saying a few minutes ago that you 
were shocked at the high rate of 
death in the Andersonville prison 
when you came there. 

BATES: Deeply shocked. 

BAKER [With a show of sympathy]: 
One can understand how unnerving it 
must have been. That was in what 
month by the way? 

BATES: In February. 

“AKER: And you had to face that 
unnerving scene day after day and 
month after month—it’s difficult to 
understand how you could do that. 
BATES: Well, sir, I had to steel myself 
and gradually the shock of it became 
endurable. 

BAKER: I’m curious, Doctor—how 
gradually did your feeling of shock 
lessen? For example, how did you 
react to the dying—by June, let us 
say? 


BATES: Not as much. 

BAKER: And by September? 

BATES: Far less— 

BAKER: So that by September, when, 
as you said, three thousand men a 
month were dying, you hardly 
reacted at all—? 





BATES: | meant—I had grown 
accustomed— 

BAKER [Gesturing in the direction 

of wirz|: Of course you had. Any 
human being to save his sanity would 
have had to do that. So Captain 
Wirz’s “callousness” in that place 
wasn't so strange after all, was it? 
Bates | Rattled|: Well—my impres- 
sion of Mr. Wirz remains the same, 
despite that. 

BAKER: Thank you, that will be all. 
[PAKER returns to the defense table; 
CHIPMAN comes forward. | 

CHIPMAN [Sharp]: Dr. Bates, do you 
remember one single instance, in 
conversing with Wirz, when he ex- 
pressed any criticism of the orders 
or disposition of his superior? 
BAKER: Objection. I find that a 
sirange question to be asked by a 
counsel for the War Department. 
himself a soldier. Is it being held 
against Captain Wirz that he did not 
make a public judgment of the mo- 
tives of his military superior? 
WALLACE [ Considering. The question 
has implications and there is a 
noticeable stir among the JUDGES. 
They confer briefly|: The Court 
must agree Wirz was not bound to 
comment on the order of his mili- 
tary superior. 

CHIPMAN [Facing jupcEs, driving]: 
If the Court please, we are con- 
cerned here with the frame of mind 
of a man carrying out his superior’s 
inhuman design. We are bound to ex- 
plore his thinking when he obeyed 
those orders— 

BAKER | Rising|: His thinking when 
he obeyed those orders? And if he 
did not like those orders what was he 
supposed to do? Disobey them? If 
censcience is the measure by which 
soldiers obey or disobey orders, one 
can hardly condemn the Army offi- 
cers who went over to the Confed- 
eracy, since they did so on the 
ground of conscience—[ The gavel 
comes down] And on that ground 
Robert E. Lee deserves a monu- 
ment— 

WALLACE [Obviously perturbed]: 
That will be all, Mr. Baker... 

[To cH1PMAN] I am certain it was 
not in the mind of the Judge Ad- 
vocate to raise the issue of disobedi- 
ence to a superior officer— 








CHIPMAN [Crosses slowly to table, 
sits, inwardly resisting the Court): 
Under certain circumstances that 
issue may require consideration— 
WALLACE [With great deliberation— 
cueing, ordering and warning CHIP- 
MAN at the same time|: The Court 

is not, of course, suggesting the line 
of inquiry the Judge Advocate is to 
take here. But the Court will say that 
it is disposed to draw its own in- 
ference as to a criminal design from 
evidence of the defendant’s words 
and acts—and not from an examina- 
tion of moral factors which can drop 
us into a bottomless pool of phil- 
... 1 am certain the 
Judge Advocate will agree and that 
he will withdraw that question as to 
whether or not Wirz criticized his 
superior officer. 

CHIPMAN [His glance travels slowly 
and sullenly down the line of JuDGEs, 
fighting them, and then—]: The 
question is withdrawn. [Moves to the 
witness; in a temper| Dr. Bates, 
you never grew so accustomed to 
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that place as to forget your human 
obligation to those men, did you? 
You made it your daily business to 
bring in food from the outside for 
those starving men, didn’t you? 
BATES: Of course. 

CHIPMAN: And there was plenty of 
food in the region of Andersonville 
to draw from, if Wirz had wished to 
bring it in—the yield of grain and 
vegetables in the region was con- 
siderable, wasn’t it? 

BAKER: Is Dr. Bates put forward as 
qualified to testify on the agricultural 
situation ? 

CHIPMAN: Withdrawn! If the Court 
please, we wish to change the order 
of appearance of witnesses. We 
would like at this time to call a 
witness qualified to speak with 
accuracy on the available food supply 
in the vicinity of Andersonville. 
WALLACE: Does defense counsel offer 
objection to a change in the order of 
the government witnesses? 

BAKER: Not at all. 

CHIPMAN: Ambrose Spencer to the 
stand! 

WALLACE: The Court thanks you, Dr. 
Bates. You may step down. 
LIEUTENANT: Ambrose Spencer! 
BAKER [Cool and amused; pointing 
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up CHIPMAN’S failure to thank the 
witness|: We thank the witness. 
CHIPMAN: Thank you, Dr. Bates! 
[BATES exits. SPENCER enters, is 
sworn in and takes the stand. A 
somewhat glib, unctuous, coarse 
country squire type. CHIPMAN’S 
questioning is now more impatient ; 
he treads on the tail of SPENCER’S 
answers.| Mr. Spencer, tell us 

where you reside. 

SPENCER: I reside in the town of 
Americus, in Sumter County, 
Georgia— 

CHIPMAN: Your occupation? 
SPENCER: I operate a plantation in 
that county— corn, cotton, tobacco 
and— 

CHIPMAN: Is that plantation in 
proximity to the site of Anderson- 
ville? 

SPENCER: Practically bordering it. 
CHIPMAN [Pacing]: You are there- 
fore in a position to know as well as 
any man the yield of grain and 
vegetables in the region of Ander- 
sonville. 

SPENCER: I would say so. 

CHIPMAN: How would you estimate 
yields for the years 1863 and 1864? 
SPENCER [With obvious satisfaction |: 
Both good years. Sumter and the 
adjoining county, Macon, I may point 
out, are part of a very productive area 
—sometimes termed the garden of 
the Confederacy, and— 

CHIPMAN: Yes, yes. We will have 
some details as to the yield. 
SPENCER: Corn averaged about eight 
bushels to the acre, wheat six. That 
is the general average but we have 
land in Sumter County producing 
thirty-five— 

CHIPMAN: And as to vegetables? 
SPENCER: We had an uncommon 
amount during the war since there 
was so little cotton planted and all 
the ground was pretty well planted 
in provisions. 

CHIPMAN: And, if Mr. Wirz had 
solicited food for the prisoners from 
the farms and plantations in the area 
—what in your judgment would have 
happened? 

SPENCER: He would have gotten it. 
[As SPENCER goes on, WIRZ sits up. 
BAKER restrains him.] 


CHIPMAN: What makes you so certain 
of that? 





SPENCER: The proof, sir, is that 
without it being solicited, there were 
people in the vicinity who came 
forward and made an effort to get 
food into that camp. In one case a 
group of women in Americus, in- 
cluding my wife, made that attempt. 
CHIPMAN: Tell the Court what 
happened on that occasion. 

SPENCER: Well, sir, the ladies thought 
it would be the Christian thing to do, 
having heard that the prisoners were 
doing so poorly. They obtained 
enough food through contributions 
to fill four wagons and had them 
driven— 

CHIPMAN: How large were those 
wagons? 

SPENCER: The largest farm wagons 
they could find—each requiring 
four to six horses to pull it. 
CHIPMAN: Making a load of how 
much food for those men? 

SPENCER: Oh, maybe twenty tons. 
CHIPMAN: Continue, sir. 

SPENCER: They had those wagons 
driven up to the gate of the stockade. 
Mr. Wirz was at the gate when those 
ladies arrived. He would not permit 
the food to be brought in—He 
cursed those women. He told them 
they were giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy—that Yankee soldiers 
were unlawfully invading—looting 
the South—that those women were 
traitors—and worse. He used the 
violentest and profanest language I 
have ever heard in a man’s mouth. 
He said if he had his way he would 
have put them all in there where 

the Confederate soldiers would teach 
them loyalty in a hurry and teach 

it to them in a way they wouldn’t 
forget— 

CHIPMAN: We understand the 
remark, sir. And those ladies were 
turned away by Mr. Wirz from 
giving food to those starving men— 
SPENCER: They were turned away 
and they wept. 

CHIPMAN: And if Mr. Wirz had 
solicited food—on Christian grounds 
and on behalf of the good name of 
the Confederacy—you think that 
would have brought in large amounts 
of food—? 

SPENCER: I am certain the people 

of Georgia would have responded— 
CHIPMAN: You were acquainted with 


the defendant, were you not? 
SPENCER: Knew him quite well. 
CHIPMAN: And you knew General 
Winder— 

SPENCER: Knew him too. 

CHIPMAN: And from your knowledge, 
what can you tell us about the dis- 
position of General Winder toward 
those prisoners? 

SPENCER: When he came there once, 
Winder said that the Yankees had 
come South to take possession of the 
land and that he was endeavoring 

to satisfy them by giving them each 
a small plot—pointing to the grave 
site. 

CHIPMAN: And did you ever hear 
Wirz speak along the same lines? 
SPENCER: I can tell you that he 
stated he wished all those men in 
hell—that he boasted he was killing 
more Yankees at Andersonville than 
Lee was at Richmond— 

CHIPMAN: You heard those 
remarks—? 

SPENCER: Yes—to wipe out those 
men. That was the scheme. 
CHIPMAN: Thank you. 

[He goes to his table. | 

wiRz [As CHIPMAN finishes]: That 
was my scheme, you say? To wipe 
out those men? On my head all those 
men? 

[He rises, BAKER and SCHADE come 
to him.] 

WALLACE [Overlapping]: Mr. 

i ee 

wikz: I was a man like other men— 
WALLACE [Overlapping]: Counsel, 
you will restrain— 

wirz [Breaking away from BAKER 
and SCHADE and crossing to JUDGES’ 
table|: Who will understand? An 
otdinary man like me—assigned—! 
WALLACE [Overlapping]: Guards! 
[The two GUARDS, the LIEUTENANT, 
CAPTAIN WILLIAMS and 3. FORD move 
in on WIRZ. ] 

wikz: The drummer boys I saved 
—and now—[I/n a drawn-out cry |— 
I am surrounded! 

[As the cuarps reach for him, he 
siumps down in a faint. He is carried 
to the sofa.] 

rorp [To scHapDE]: A bottle of 
brandy, in the bag. 

BAKER: I ask for a postponement. 
WALLACE: Dr. Ford? 

rorpD: A fainting spell from which 








he recovers. He lacks strength and 
suffers from strain but should be 
well enough to continue—I suppose. 
[ WIRZ comes to consciousness, raising 
himself to lean on an elbow, 
watching. | 

WALLACE: This trial must go on— 
BAKER: If the Court please— 
WALLACE: It is no use, Mr. Baker— 
BAKER: The open bias of the witness 
is a case in point. I need not remind 
the Court of the bitterness in our 
time— 

WALLACE: It is no use, Mr. Baker— 
BAKER: Even the sight of a tattered 
Confederate blouse is a cause for 
riot in the streets. The very air is 
charged. 

WALLACE [The case is beginning to 
coil about him]: We are not 
empowered to move this trial into the 
next century. This trial will continue. 
You will make clear to the defendant 
that should there be another demon- 
stration here he will be tried in 
absentia— 

wikz: In absentia. Latin for absence. 
I understand all languages but the 
language of this trial— 

BAKER: The Court has suffered suf- 
ficient provocation to send Captain 
Wirz from this courtroom but I 
suggest it does not— 

WALLACE [Jn a cold, deadly tone): 
You suggest we do not— 

BAKER: Since it is not he alone in 
this room who is stripped down to 
naked hatred and anger— 

WALLACE: Counsel will cross-examine 
or stand down. 

BAKER: Counsel will cross-examine! 
Mr. Spencer, you don’t regard your- 
self as prejudiced against Captain 
Wirz, do you? 

SPENCER: I don’t. 

BAKER: Then why have you chosen 
to leave out of that touching tale 
about those women bringing food 

to that camp the fact that General 
Winder was there at the time and 
that it was he who ordered that 
food kept out? 

SPENCER: Why? 

BAKER: Yes, why. You were at the 
main gate of the camp together with 
other civilians and you heard General 
Winder say loudly and emphatically 
that that food was not to be brought 
in— 





SPENCER: Wirz wouldn’t have tried 
in any case. I know that man. 
BAKER: Answer the question—Why 
didn’t you say so? 

SPENCER: I wasn’t asked. 

BAKER: You weren’t asked. Motion 
to dismiss Mr. Spencer’s testimony 
as irrelevant in that it offers nothing 
other than that Captain Wirz was 
carrying out a direct order. 
CHIPMAN: Move to deny. 

BAKER: Will the Judge Advocate 
offer a ground for denial? Is he 
saying that Captain Wirz should have 
defied that direct order of General 
Winder’s? 

CHIPMAN: Will you deny that was an 
inhuman order? 

BAKER: Which he should have 
disobeyed? 

WALLACE: Defense motion is denied. 
BAKER [With restrained, deliberate 
fury]: Of course denied. It is now 
plain enough why the government 
has chosen to try Captain Wirz on a 
conspiracy charge. On that charge 
the accused may be convicted with- 
out any direct evidence against him— 
WALLACE [Rising]: Mr. Baker! 

[ WALLACE, half-risen, remains in that 
position as BAKER continues, his eyes 
fixed on BAKER, head cocked as if to 
make sure he will not miss one word. | 
BAKER [Going on]: —and if there 
is a conspiracy, it is one directed 
against Captain Wirz. I say now that 
the motives which bring Wirz to trial 
here dishonor the government of 

the United States; and that con- 
tradicting its own military code— 
the Army will have this man though 
he was only doing his proper duty. 
WALLACE: Are you through, Mr. 
Baker? 

BAKER: I am through, sir. 

WALLACE: You have been in con- 
tempt since the beginning of that 
outburst. The Court will consider a 
formal charge against you. You are 
dismissed from this proceeding forth- 
with, and will immediately leave this 
room. 

BAKER: Let Captain Wirz be without 
counsel—so this trial may be judged 
for what it is— 

WALLACE [Not waiting for BAKER to 
finish]: Guards—escort Mr. Baker 
from the room. 

[BAKER starts for the door. His 








manner is cool. The yupces look at 
one another and then toward 
CHIPMAN, The dilemma is theirs.]} 
wirz [Crying out]: I appeal to the 
Court! I will have no counsel—[ And 
then, almost with satisfaction] No 
counsel then. It makes no difference. 
CHIPMAN [Swiftly]: I respectfully 
request the Court ... [BAKER 

halts on hearing CHIPMAN begin to 
speak.| The Court has borne the 
provocative behavior of defense 
counsel with the utmost patience 
—I request that Mr. Baker be 
allowed to purge himself of contempt 
if he so wishes. [Making his meaning 
clear despite the elaborate phrasing] 
I pray that the magnanimity of the 
Court extend itself so that not even 
in the wildest misrepresentation of 
this trial may it be said this defend- 
ant was denied counsel of his choice. 
WALLACE [After a pause]: Mr. 
Baker. For the single reason that 
Mr. Wirz may have counsel of his 
choice, you may now purge yourself 
of contempt if you so wish. You may 
do so by recanting those remarks 
impugning the integrity of the gov- 
ernment and Army of the United 
States, by apologizing to the Court 
and by giving us your oath such 
outbursts will not occur again. 
BAKER [With great deliberateness, 
aware of the face-saving involved]: 

I do so recant and apologize and give 
my oath that I will not hereafter 
impugn the fairness of the Court or 
the motives of the government and 
Army of the United States. 

[He crosses to the table and sits.] 
WALLACE: The Judge Advocate will 
—[Notices the witness] Are we 
through with this witness? [Both 
lawyers indicate that they are] The 
Court thanks the witness and’ he may 
step down. [SPENCER exits] Call your 
next witness, Colonel: 

[During the following speech, as 
the lights begin to dim out, cHIP- 
MAN’S voice is heard, dying away.] 
CHIPMAN: On the specification that 
the defendant did keep in bar- 
barously close confinement soldiers 
numbering at times forty thousand 
men without adequate shelter from 
the rain and heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, we call... 


The lights Fade Out 























































































































































































































































































the andersonville trial 


scene two 


A week later. The weather continues 
hot. 

As the lights come up to full, the 
witness, JAMES DAVIDSON, is in the 
chair, and we hear CHIPMAN’S voice 
coming back as he examines DAVID- 
SON. CHIPMAN is examining him, 
with a driving, desperate quality, 
his tunic is unbuttoned, collar open. 
DAVIDSON is young. War and prison 
experience haunt his face. He is 
feeble and ill at ease and his postwar 
motley costume of Army tunic and 
civilian trousers hangs loosely on his 
gaunt frame. One may imagine how 
deeply he longs for a quiet, restful 
place. 

CHIPMAN [Close to the witness; his 
voice rasping|: Now, Mr. Davidson, 
Captain Wirz knew the dogs tore and 
killed prisoners of war? 

DAVIDSON: It was commonly known, 
yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Knew it, and permitted it, 
and as far as you know, never took 
steps to put an end to that practice 
—[BAKER starts to object| With- 
drawn! Mr. Davidson, during the 
time you were a prisoner at Ander- 
sonville, did you ever see a man torn 
by dogs—I mean on an “occasion 
when Wirz was present? 

DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Tell us about it. 

pavipson [Slowly; too slowly for 
CHIPMAN |: Saw that after tunneling 
out of the stockade with another 
prisoner. We got maybe fifteen miles 
from the camp when the dogs treed 
us. The guards ordered us down. 
And I saw those dogs tear my 
companion. 

CHIPMAN: And Captain Wirz was 
there, wasn’t he? 

DAVIDSON: Captain Wirz rode up a 
minute after that pack of dogs had 
treed us, yelling, “Get those Yankee 
bastards”— beggin’ your pardon. 
CHIPMAN: And he was present while 
those dogs were tearing your com- 
panion ? 

DAVIDSON: While they were tearing 
him, yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And what was Wirz doing 
while they tore him—? 

DAVIDSON: Damning that man to 
hell—beg—his eyes starting out of 


his head—like a fit was on him. 
CHIPMAN: Can you recall another 
instance—an instance where— 
WALLACE [His irritation is obvious): 
Before we hear the answer we will 
ask the Judge Advocate if he expects, 
as he stated yesterday, to conclude 
his case today— 

CHIPMAN: We shall make every effort 
to conclude— 

[They are fighting now.] 

WALLACE: The Court does not wish 
to exclude pertinent testimony but 
we have heard a great number of the 
former Andersonville prisoners 
testify— 

CHIPMAN: I am now trying to estab- 
lish Mr. Wirz’s attitude when he was 
present on occasions where extreme 
cruelty was practiced—The Court 
will understand that we call only 
those witnesses we think 

necessary ... 

WALLACE: Of course— 
CHIPMAN:—and we cannot alto- 
gether control the time required for 
thorough examination of witnesses— 
WALLACE: Naturally. However, the 
Court does not consider it necessary 
to hear further evidence corroborat- 
ing facts alleged many times over. 
Will the government conclude this 
afternoon? 

CHIPMAN: We will conclude this 
afternoon, sir. 

WALLACE: Continue, Colonel. 
CHIPMAN: Mr. Davidson, the question 
is. did you know of any instance 
where an escaped prisoner was 
tracked down and actually killed by 
dogs? And again, I am referring to 
an instance when Wirz was present. 
[DAVIDSON does not answer| Did you 
hear my question, Mr. Davidson? 
DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Well? 

DAVIDSON: I—want to forget about 
that place, Colonel. 

CHIPMAN [Curtly]: State the 
circumstances. 

DAVIDSON: Was this time a man from 
my prison squad escaped. Tunneling 
through to the outside one night. 

But then we heard the rumor he’d 
heen captured by the dogs. 

CHIPMAN: You actually saw that 
man being brought back to the 
stockade 

pavipson: Yes, sir. First through the 


gate is Captain Wirz on that big 
eray he rode and then come two 
guards and this man between them 
... And they was holding him... 
and letting him go once he was 
inside that gate . . . He fell down 
.. . his legs was torn and his throat 
laid open. His flesh torn about the 
legs and his neck bloody. 

CHIPMAN: And did he get up or did 
he lie there? 

DAVIDSON: Made as if to get up and 
then lay back. Didn’t move after that. 
CHIPMAN: And where was Wirz 
during all this time? 

DAVIDSON: Right there. 

CHIPMAN: Right where? 

DAVIDSON: Like I said, sir— 
CHIPMAN: We will hear it again, 
please, Mr. Davidson. 

DAVIDSON: Like I said, he rode in as 
this man fell down. Captain Wirz 
rode around him looking down at 
him, reining in his horse which was 
skittering and rearing—that was a 
horse with a temper—then rode back 
through the gate. 

CHIPMAN: That will be all. Thank 
you. 

BAKER [His manner is gentle, in con- 
scious contrast to CHIPMAN’s]|: Mr. 
Davidson, we will not detain you 
long, sir. In that first instance you 
have described—when you made your 
escape attempt—you say Captain 
Wirz cursed, urging on those dogs, 
that were tearing your companion? 
DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

BAKER: Tell me, Mr. Davidson, at 
any time in your career as a soldier 
—did you ever yell—‘Get those 
Rebel bastards”? 

DAVIDSON: I guess so. 

BAKER: And what was it that Captain 
Wirz yelled—? 

DAVIDSON: “Get—those—Yankee—” 
But that was different. 

BAKER: How different? 

DAVIDSON: He meant for those dogs 
to tear that man, and I saw them do 
that. 

BAKER: You were close enough to 
see that— 

DAVIDSON: Yes— 

BAKER: Well—how close, would 

you say? 

DAVIDSON: Ten, fifteen feet away 
maybe. No more’n from here to 
there. 





BAKER: And how was it, Mr. 
Davidson, those dogs did not tear 
you? [DAVIDSON stares at BAKER in 
shocked, puzzled silence.| How do 
you account for that? [DAVIDSON 
shakes his head inarticulately| Can 
you think of any reason, Mr. 
Davidson? 

{After a pause | 

DAVIDSON: I wouldn’t know why, sir. 
BAKER: Now, since you admit those 
ferocious dogs didn’t attack you, 
shall I understand you were 
completely unhurt when you were 
brought back to the camp? 
pavipson [Slowly]: No, sir. 

BAKER: You were bruised some, as 
a result of rushing pell-mell 
through the swamps, weren’t you? 
DAVIDSON: Yes. 

BAKER: Bloodied a bit, too? 
DAVIDSON: Some. From all that 
running and stumbling against 
rocks— 

PRAKER: Yes. And from bramble 
bushes and whipping branches and 
dead cypress limbs, some of them as 
pointed as knives? 

DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

BAKER: It would bruise and bloody 
any man, trying to beat a pursuit 
through a Georgia swamp, wouldn’t 
it? 

DAVIDSON: I guess so. 

BAKER: So in that second instance 
you spoke of, when you saw a man 
brought back to the stockade— 
couldn’t those marks on him that 
you say were caused by the dogs— 
couldn’t they have been caused by 
his rushing headlong through the 
swamps, as you were? 

DAVIDSON: That man was torn by 
dogs— 

BAKER: Well, now you didn’t see 
him being torn by dogs, did you, 
Mr. Davidson? 

DAVIDSON: It was commonly known 
that the dogs— 

BAKER: Many things are commonly 
known, sir. Could you identify the 
bruises on this man as being indis- 
putably caused by dogs? 

DAVIDSON [Feebly stubborn]: He was 
bit by the dogs and he died— 
BAKER [Shrugging]: Possibly. How 
long did you remain at that spot after 
this man—you don’t happen to know 
his name, do you? 


DAVIDSON: No, sir. 

BAKER: How long did you remain 

there after that man fell down? 
DAVIDSON: Three—five minutes. 
BAKER: And did you have occasion 

to look that way later? 

DAVIDSON: Some time later—yes. 
BAKER: And was he still lying there? 
DAVIDSON: No, sir—taken off to the 
dead house— 

BAKER: Or to the sick ward? 

|W aiting| Mr. Davidson, you can’t 

say this man died as a result of 

being mutilated by dogs and you 
can’t identify this man, is that correct? 
DAVIDSON [To WALLACE]: Sir, 

please. I got to go back home. 

BAKER: And Captain Wirz riding 
around that man. . . without a word 
—that sounds mighty unfeeling. 
You wouldn’t know whether he 
notified the guard at the gate to 
have that man moved, would you? 
DAVIDSON: I got to go home. 

BAKER: Thank you, Mr. Davidson. 
That will be all. 

CHIPMAN [Crosses to the witness; his 
temper is barely under control]: Mr. 
Davidson, didn’t Wirz openly show 
his contempt and hatred for those 
men torn and killed by dogs? 
[DAVIDSON glances toward wirz. | 
DAVIDSON [Wretchedly|: I don’t 
know. 

CHIPMAN: You don’t know? With 
Wirz coldly sitting his horse—indif- 
ferent to that man brought back to 
die— 

DAVIDSON: I can’t say for sure now 
how he felt— 

CHIPMAN [Hardly waiting for the 
answer; starting to lose control]: 
But those were the marks of teeth 
and claws that you identified on that 
man, weren’t they? 

DAVIDSON: I guess so— 

CHIPMAN [Shouting|: You were 
quite sure of all that at one time. 
You also said that he died—that 
the flies set on his face and he didn’t 
move to brush them off— 

DAVIDSON: I don’t remember— 
CHIPMAN: And Captain Wirz looking 
on—looking on—that dying man. 
DAVIDSON: I—I— 

CHIPMAN: All I am asking you to 
repeat is what you already have 
sworn to under oath—that his 
attitude was monstrously cold and 


indifferent to those dying men! 
pAvipsON [High]: Let me be, 
Colonel! 

CHIPMAN: Mr. Davidson, I must 
warn you—! 

DAVIDSON [At absolute pitch]: I got 
to forget that place—! 

CHIPMAN [Shouting]: Or has it been 
suggested to you that you forget that 
place—! 

WALLACE: Colonel Chipman! [cHIP- 
MAN turns away, crosses to the table 
and sits, fighting for control| 1 think 
the witness is through. [Gently— 
pointedly looking at CH1PMAN]| Are 
you now ill, Mr. Davidson? 
DAVIDSON [Steps off the podium]: 
Yes, sir. I got pains— 

WALLACE: You have told us about 
that incident as well as you can now 
recall it, is that correct? 

DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

WALLACE: How old are you, Mr. 
Davidson? 

DAVIDSON: Nineteen, sir. 

WALLACE: I believe you said you 
fought with the Second Vermont 
Cavalry. 

DAVIDSON [He straightens|: The 
Second Vermont Cavalry, sir. We 
turned their flank many times. 
WALLACE: You may now go home and 
the Court wishes you Godspeed in 
recovering good health and in for- 
getting what you have endured in 
war and in prison. 

DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. Thank you sir. 
[Starts out and stops; looking un- 
certainly from CHIPMAN to BAKER, 
searching himself| Could be those 
dogs didn’t tear me for the same 
reason Daniel was not tore in the 
lion’s den. There was many died in 
that place. Many died. I hear those 
dogs baying at night. I hear voices 
cry out “Help, help” and no one to 
help. Many died. Many, many died. 
CHIPMAN [After a silence; terribly 
strained |: I apologize to the witness. 
DAVIDSON: Yes, sir. 

[He exits. ] 

WALLACE [With deliberateness|: The 
weather continues hot and we have 
been at this trial longer than antici- 
pated, I will ascribe tempers to the 
heat. Call your next witness, Colonel. 
CHIPMAN: Joseph Achuff to the 
stand— 

WALLACE: Is Mr. Achuff called to 
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testify on the specification that dogs 
attacked escaping prisoners? 
CHIPMAN: Yes, sir. 

WALLACE: The Court considers it 
unnecessary to hear further testimony 
on that specification; it has been 
amply testified to by previous 
witnesses. 

CHIPMAN: If the Court please— 
WALLACE: That is the judgment of 
the Court. Call your next witness, 
Colonel. 

[CHIPMAN strides to the prosecution 
table. | 

CHIPMAN [To HOSMER]: Who next? 
HOSMER: Hardy. 

CHIPMAN: Baker will roast him and 
toss him back to me well done. 
HOSMER [With meaning; they have 
talked of this before]: He won't 
roast Gray— 

CHIPMAN: So Gray is here... I 
won't put him on—[To the Court] 
As our final witness on the specifica- 
tion that the defendant caused the 
death of prisoners by direct order, 
we call Jasper Culver to the stand. 
[wiz reacts. | 

LIEUTENANT: Jasper Culver! 
[CULVER enters. There is a punch- 
drunk suggestion in his walk. 

He smiles uncertainly. He is 

sworn in. As CULVER gets into his 
story, he will begin to act it out.]| 
CHIPMAN: Mr. Culver, what was your 
regiment and when were you cap- 
tured and brought to Andersonville? 
CULVER: I was connected with the 
Sixty-seventh New York Infantry 
—and was captured and brought to 
Andersonville in March, 1864. 
CHIPMAN: Did you ever see a pris- 
oner of war killed? Inside the 
stockade? 

CULVER: I did. 

CHIPMAN: Who killed him? 
CULVER: The guard. 

CHIPMAN: And did that guard do so 
on his own or because of a direct 
order? 

CULVER: He was given a direct order 
to kill him. 

CHIPMAN: By whom? 

CULVER: By Captain Wirz. 
CHIPMAN: And where did that killing 
take place? 

CULVER: At the deadline. 


CHIPMAN: Who was the man you saw 
killed? 


CULVER: We called him Chicka- 
mauga. Because he had lost a leg in 
that battle and because he had lost 
his memory there. So we called him 
by that name—Chickamauga. 
CHIPMAN: And why did Chicka- 
mauga want to cross that line? 
CULVER: He wished to lie down under 
a pine tree, he said, because a long 
time ago—but not that he could 
remember where—he had laid down 
under a pine tree. “I can’t remember 
nothing before Chickamauga” is 
what he said to the guard... 
CHIPMAN: State the circumstances 
when did this occur? 

CULVER: It was in the early fall, I 
believe . . . I remember the smell of 
burning leaves. 

CHIPMAN: Continue, sir. 

CULVER: I watched Chickamauga go 
toward the deadline and called to 
him to stop, but he went on as if 

not hearing. At the line he shouted to 
the sentry to let him cross, but the 
sentry waved him back. Chickamauga 
then began to move up and down the 
line, hopping back and forth on his 
one leg, begging to be let out of the 
stockade for ten minutes. The guard 
let him stay on the line but he was 
nervous and telling Chickamauga to 
get—[He laughs|—back and Chicka- 
mauga laughed. And then Chicka- 
mauga, he said for the guard to tell 
Captain Wirz that he knew of a plot 
whereby all the men would escape 
and he would tell Captain Wirz 
about that plot in exchange for being 
let out a few minutes, and with that 
the guard called for the Captain to 
come. And Wirz came. And when 
Chickamauga saw Wirz he made the 
Captain promise to let him rest a few 
minutes under that pine tree if he 
tells him that plot and the Captain 
says he will do that, and then Chicka- 
mauga he says to the Captain, “I 
will tell you that plot to escape. Here 
it is in a nutshell. Why, you know 
Uncle Billy Sherman in his white 
socks is marching through Georgia 
and what he is going to do is blast 
Andersonville open from the out- 
side and that is how the men will 
get free.” And Wirz began to rave 
and he said to Chickamauga, “I am 
going to give you a pass to hell,” 
and Chickamauga said, “You can’t 


give me no pass to hell on account 
I’m in hell now.” And Captaix: Wirz 
turned to the guard and said, “Get 
that man back across the line or 
shoot him.” The guard said, “I can’t 
shoot no cripple.” And Captain Wirz 
said, “If you don’t obey I will have 
you court-martialed.” And the next 
thing the guard shot Chickamauga 
and he fell over the deadline. Done 
for. 

CHIPMAN: That will be all. 

BAKER: Mr. Culver, I am thinking 

of how accurately you told that story. 
You remember the details down to 
the exact words said back and forth. 
That sense of detail makes you a 
most excellent witness. 

CULVER: Thank you, sir. 

BAKER: And one might add—it is 
also the characteristic of a good 
soldier—which I am sure you were 
before Andersonville— 

CULVER [Echoing in mingled emo- 
tions of pain and pride]: Before 
Andersonville! 

BAKER: When you were in the line. 
CULVER [Beginning to chant]: In the 
line! Antietam Bridge, Chancellors- 
ville and Stafford Court House— 
BAKER: And you must remember the 
nighttime bivouacs, around the fires, 
listening to the sentries— 

CULVER: Around the fires! Hearing 
them calling through the dark. “All 
is well”—post one to post two, “All 
is well”— 

BAKER: And that outpost line—that 
of course was a line which a man 
dare not cross on pain of being shot 
by the sentries— 

CULVER: On pain of being shot by 
the sentries!— And “Who goes 
there?” is the cry, “Who goes 
there?” “Who goes—” 

BAKER: And of course you can tell 
us why such lines are set up by com- 
manding officers, Mr. Culver. As 
you remember it, sir, by the book. 
CULVER [Very correct; sounding out]: 
By the book, sir— and that is for the 
order and safety of the camp. 
BAKER: And inside the stockade at 
Andersonville—were there signs 
posted warning men not to cross the 
line? 

cutver [With an air of modesty]: I 
recall some—yes, Counsel, there 
were. 








BAKER: That story you told about 
Chickamauga. With the great interest 
people have in anecdotes about the 
war, you have undoubtedly had 
occasion to tell it a number of times 
already, Mr. Culver, haven’t you? 
CULVER: I have been requested to tell 
ijt a number of times. 

BAKER: I'll wager you could tell it a 
hundred times and it would come out 
exactly as you told it today— 
cuLVER: A thousand times, Counsel, 
and it would come out the same way. 
BAKER: And always told with great 
effect, I imagine. 

CULVER: With great effect, yes, sir. 
BAKER: It would hardly be as effec- 
tive if Captain Wirz did not come 
out the villain of the piece, would it? 
CULVER: Hardly—[Starting; staring 
at BAKER. A grim, sober expression 
coming into his face] You wish to 
make a fool of me, Counsel. I’m not 
lying— 

BAKER [Jn a sad anger]: No, Mr. 
Culver, you are not. A man can’t 
help it if fables grow in his head, 
can he? 

cuLVER: No, he—fables?—I don’t 
know what you're talking about—! 
BAKER [Moving to address the 
Court]: I’m looking for facts and 
I’m hunting for them through fairy 
tales of good and evil—Mr. Culver, 
you say you heard Captain Wirz say, 
“Get that man back across the line 
or shoot him.” Didn’t Wirz actually 
say, “For God’s sakes, get that man 
back across the line or you will have 
to shoot him”? 

CULVER: It is frozen into my memory 
as I have said it— 

BAKER: And when Chickamauga said, 
“T am in hell now,” didn’t Wirz say, 
“You and I both”— “You and I both 
are in hell”—as indeed they both 
were? 

CULVER: I have said it as I remember 
it—! 

BAKER: As you need to remember 
it. That will be all, Mr. Culver, thank 
you. Move to dismiss all counts 

under this specification since the 
deadline was a proper military line 
required for the order and safety of 
that camp. 

CHIPMAN [Moving to the map]: It 
was not a purely military line! Mr. 
Culver, look at the map. Where the 


stream entered the camp under the 
west wall. There! What was that 
water like? 

CULVER [Dazed]: Somewhat fast- 
flowing, yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Was it drinkable? 
CULVER: Somewhat drinkable, yes, 
sir. [Pointing to BAKER] That man 
there! — 

CHIPMAN: And inside the deadline, 
what was the water like there? 
CULVER: Not fittin’ to drink, no, sir. 
CHIPMAN: It was by that time filthy 
and clogged with waste matter 
driving the men to do what—? 
CULVER: To try for a drink near the 
west wall. 

CHIPMAN [Circling the witness]: 
And they had to wade waist-deep 
through that swamp to get that drink 
of water, didn’t they? 

CULVER: Waist-deep and further— 
CHIPMAN: And when they succeeded 
in getting to that water, what did the 
guards do? 

CULVER: Opened fire on us—yes— 
CHIPMAN: Killing men? 

cuLVER: Killing and wounding— 
yes, yes! 

CHIPMAN: Killing and wounding for 
a drink of water! And Wirz knew 
that and let those men get shot 
down, didn’t he?—And Counsel calls 
that a purely military line! Move 

to deny defense motion as to that 
deadline in that it was clearly part 
of the cold, inhuman design of that 
camp. 

BAKER: Inhuman? 

CHIPMAN: Yes. 

BAKER: Immoral? 

CHIPMAN: Yes. 





wirz: I can explain— 

BAKER [Gesturing to quiet wirz]|: 
Will the Judge Advocate openly 
and finally admit his belief that 
Captain Wirz’s duty was to make a 
moral, not a military choice? 
CHIPMAN: The human choice. 
WALLACE: This arguing over an 
irrelevant issue becomes intolerable 
—parties are warned. Defense mo- 
tion denied. [BAKER sits down; WAL- 
LACE’S tone is deadly.] The Judge 
Advocate will now state the connec- 
tion between the moral issue and 
the charge of conspiracy. 

CHIPMAN [After a pause; tired]: 
The Judge Advocate will not attempt 


to make that connection. 

WALLACE: Thank you, Mr. Culver, 
you may stand down. [CULVER exits. | 
If you have concluded your case, 
Colonel, we will now adjourn until 
tomorrow morning, at which time 
the defense will be ready— 
CHIPMAN: We may wish to call 
further witnesses— 

WALLACE: If so they will be wit- 
nesses bringing in new criminal evi- 
dence. I say new criminal evidence 
in the precise legal meaning of the 
term, bearing directly on the charge 
of conspiracy. I hope that is under- 
stood. 

CHIPMAN: Yes, sir. 

WALLACE: The Court stands 
adjourned. 

[General exit. Opposing counsel re- 
main in the room. BAKER takes his 
and scHape’s hats from the rack and 
gathers up his papers. | 

BAKER: The choices in this world are 
bitter, Colonel, aren’t they? On the 
one hand to follow your decent 
instincts and on the other—Tell me, 
if you can, Colonel, how does your 
role in this room differ from Wirz’s 
at Andersonville—seeing that he too 
did nothing more nor less than 
carry out policy? 

CHIPMAN: You compare me to him? 
BAKER [Starting for the door]: You 
know in your heart that you condemn 
him only for carrying out the orders 
of his superior. [Pausing near cHIP- 
man] You have as much as said so. 
But this Court will have no part of 
that argument. And what then do 
you do but withdraw it? You obey, 
as Wirz obeyed. 

CHIPMAN: You compare me to him? 
BAKER: Oh, of course, you’re gov- 
erned by purer motives. After all, 
you’re on the edge of a brilliant 
career. You'll walk out of this case 
the envy of every struggling young 
lawyer in the country; the success- 
ful prosecutor of the one war 
criminal to be hanged out of this 
war. Yes, your future’s assured . . . 
if you don’t jeopardize it. Shall the 
government’s own counsel at this 
time preach disobedience to orders? 
How does it feel to be an instrument 
of policy, nothing more? 

CHIPMAN: Goddamn you— 

BAKER: Get as angry as you wish— 
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that’s the truth of it. Good afternoon, 
gentlemen. 

[BAKER and SCHADE exit. | 

HOSMER: Don’t you see what he’s 
trying to do? Provoke you into 
playing the idealist here? 


|: I see- 


J 


CHIPMAN | Moving restlessl) 
HOSMER: It would suit him perfectly 
to lead you down that path— 
CHIPMAN: I know— 

HOSMER:—to turn things so it’s you 
arguing with the government 
CHIPMAN: All right! [CHIPMAN 
brings himself under control as he 
moves slowly to the doors and closes 
them before speaking.| I shout at 
you—I shout at Davidson—only a 
. [He is silent 
for a long moment.| Where do we 


boy—a sick boy. . 


stand after days of those witnesses 
we've put on—those sick, broken sur- 
vivors of that place? We haven't 
really proved conspiracy and we 
haven’t proved criminal acts. And 
yet I know that behind Wirz’s 
screams of innocence and persecu- 
tion—behind that stance of the hon- 
orable wounded soldier who was 
only obeying orders, he hides some- 
thing dark that must be smoked 
out—[Breaking off, frustrated] I 
ask you: What kind of case do we 
bring in here? 

HOSMER: If you want a better one, 
close with Gray. [As CHIPMAN looks 
knowingly at him| Eyewitness evi- 
dence that Wirz murdered 
CHIPMAN | Withering|: Eyewitness 
evidence 

HOSMER: Let the Court decide— 
CHIPMAN: You've heard Gray—do 
you believe him? 

HOSMER: Let the Court decide—! 
[HOSMER watches CHIPMAN move 
restlessly.| If you put him on you 
will finish strong. Gray furnishes 
the name of the murdered man; 
name and regiment. Good God, what 
difference does it make in the end, 
Chipman? Wirz is doomed anyway. 
CHIPMAN: And what kind of case 
we bring in doesn’t matter, does it? 
HOSMER: Not—really. 

CHIPMAN [Flaring|: But if there’s 
a moral issue here—I mean if we 
feel that Wirz should have disobeyed 
—and if we evade that issue—if 
we're afraid to raise it—how are we 
actually any better than that creature 


was at Andersonville? Are we all 
Wirz under the skin? Feeding where 
we're kept alive? At a trough? 
HOSMER: So Baker has reached you! 
CHIPMAN [With hard amusement |: 
Do you think that? Or is it that he 
raises an issue which has been in 
this case from the beginning—and 
which we haven’t wanted to face? 
HOSMER: We don't need to face it. 
I'll say it again—Wirz is doomed no 


matter how our case looks. But you 


can make it hard for yourself if you 
turn it the wrong way. You're a sol- 
dier. you know how the Army has to 
function, if it is to function at all. 
li has ways of dealing with irreg- 
ulars. Are you thinking of a Wash- 
ington career or will you be satisfied 
with a law practice in some county 
seat in lowa? [Studying CHIPMAN | 
Chipman, you seem to want to go a 
hard way. 

CHIPMAN [Sardonic; mimicking): 

I want to go a hard way. This blood- 
spattered country—bleaching skulls 
in the woods—the dead of my own 
Iowa Second, names you wouldn't 
know—did any of us want to goa 
hard way? But we did—we did! As 
if we had any choice .. . as if I 
have any choice here. [Pausing] I 
asked for this case feeling hard 
against them—hating them enough 
to want to flog them through Wirz. 
[At a pitch] Do you think I want to 
shed that hatred? Understanding 
what Baker wants to do—to lock me 
in a quarrel with the government 

I still can’t go around that issue. I 
hate that damned Southern cause 
and still I can’t go around what 
Baker says. I’m partisan to my bones 
—and still I can’t go around it. 
[After a pause—in a lower voice] 
I'd like to believe I’m more of a man 
than Wirz was; that, had I been in 
his place, I would have disobeyed if 
that was all that was left me to do 
.. Yes, that’s 
.. Am I more of a 
man than he was? [Groping] Either 


to save those men. 
what sticks me . 


. either I press the Court to con- 
sider the issue of Wirz’s moral re- 
sponsibility to disobey or—I’m no 
better in my mind than he was! | 
can’t go around that. 

HOSMER: And just how do you plan 
to go around raising the moral issue? 


CHIPMAN: I don’t know—[ Reaching 
for something| Let Baker put Wirz 
on the stand. 

HOSMER: Which he won't do... 
CHIPMAN: I know that. I know... 
HOSMER: Put on Gray. You don’t 
have to like him... Just put him 
on. Nail down your case with a clear 
statement of murder—and you will 
have your man... even if it’s not in 
your way—The government has a 
point to make, too, you know: it 
struggles to pull together a divided 
country. Isn’t that a worthy, an im- 
portant thing? At least as important 
as the purity of your soul? [HOSMER 
waits, but CHIPMAN turns away. HOS- 
MER goes to the door.| You stay? 
CHIPMAN: A moment... There are 
larger issues than a man’s own con- 
victions, aren’t there? 

HOSMER [Tiredly|: Sometimes. [A 
pause; and then, almost fiercely | 
You make me feel old. 

[He exits. CHIPMAN paces slowly; 
and, finally, without seeming to 
realize it, sits down in the witness 
chair, turning his head to look back 
toward the Andersonville map. Then, 
as he grasps that he sits in the chair, 
he brings his hands down to grip 
the arms of the chair, as if to say, 
“Here I am, too!”’| 


The Curtain Falls 


act two 
scene one 


Scene: the following morning. 

At rise: the court personnel, lawyers 
and reporters stand about, chatting, 
waiting for the session to begin. The 
LIEUTENANT enters. 

LIEUTENANT: Attention! 

[The JUDGES enter. | 

WALLACE: At ease. [The JupGes and 
the others take their positions| This 
Court is now in session. What is the 
pleasure of the Judge Advocate? 
CHIPMAN [Standing]: If it please 
the Court . .. on the specification that 
the defendant committed murder by 
his own hand, we call Sergeant James 
S. Gray. 

LIEUTENANT [Calling out into the 
corridor]: Sergeant James S. Gray. 
[During the following exchange, 
GRAY waits at the door. He is a 





at 


strong, tough-looking soldier—a 
type to bet on as the sole survivor 
of some desperate situation. He is 
dressed sharp, down to shiny cavalry 
boots. | 

BAKER [Seated]: If the Court please, 
we do not see that name listed here. 
CHIPMAN [Moving to WALLACE’S 
table, his voice noncommittal |: 
Sergeant Gray was not listed since 
it was uncertain that his release 
from duty could be arranged in time. 
He is attached to General Thomas’ 
headquarters at Nashville. 

[ WALLACE glances inquiringly at 
BAKER. | 

BAKER: No objection. 

WALLACE: The witness may be sworn 
in. 

[GRAY enters, salutes smartly, is 
sworn and takes the stand. | 
CHIPMAN [The tone is flat]: Ser- 
geant Gray, what is your regiment? 
cRAY: Seventh Illinois Cavalry, 
Company B, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And how long have you 
been in the service? 

GRAY: In my last term, two years 
and one month. 

CHIPMAN: How long were you at 
Andersonville prison, Sergeant? 
cRAY: I was taken to Andersonville 
on the tenth of June, 1864, and re- 
mained there until November. 
CHIPMAN: Do you know anything 
about the defendant, Wirz, having 
shot a prisoner of war there at any 
time? 

[wiRz tries to come to his feet; 
BAKER restrains him. | 

crAy [His manner is calm and easy]: 
He shot a young fellow named William 
Stewart, a private belonging to the 
Ninth Minnesota Infantry. 
CHIPMAN: State the circumstances. 
CRAY: Stewart and I went out of the 
stockade with a dead body— 
CHIPMAN: Explain how you could 
get out. 

crAY: The regulations were that 
whenever a man died, prisoners 
could be detailed to take the body 
out past the gate to the deadhouse. 
CHIPMAN: Continue, sir. 

GRAY: Well, sir, I had begged for 
the chance to move that dead body 
and I was picked with Stewart to 
take it out. We went up to the gate 
with the dead man and they passed 


us out with a guard. It was my 
determination—I don’t know whether 
it was Stewart’s or not—to try to 
make an escape again. We went 
toward the deadhouse, not to put 

the body into the deadhouse because 
in that house they were piled like 
cordwood full up and the line of 
dead bodies extended out from it 
about fifty yards. Wirz then came 
riding up and dismounted and 
asked us what we were doing out 
there. Stewart replied that we had 
brought out a dead body to place in 
the deadhouse. Wirz said it was a lie, 
that we were trying to make our 
escape. Stewart said it was not so. 
We came for purpose stated. Wirz 
said if you say that again Ill blow 
your brains out. Stewart repeated 
what he said before. Wirz then struck 
him down and stamped him and 
ihen drew his revolver and shot 
him— 

CHIPMAN [Pointing to wirz|: Is that 
the man? 

GRAY: Yes. 

[ WIRZ, in a spasm of energy, leans 
forward, facing GRAY. | 

wirZ: Look close, Sergeant—make 
sure! I give you the chance to take 
back that lie before the great God 
judges you! 

cRAY [Cool and indifferent]: You 
knocked him down and shot him 
dead— 

CHIPMAN: That will be aii. 

BAKER: I ask for a moment to 
confer with the defendant. We have 
no preparation for this witness. 
[WALLACE signals affirmatively. BAKER 
crosses to WiRz.| Quick, who is Gray? 
wirz: It’s no use— 

BAKER: Who is Gray? 

wirz: I don’t know. 

BAKER: What about Stewart? 

wiRz: There was no William Stewart. 
BAKER: Are you sure? 

wirz: Yes—yes. I’m sure. 

BAKER [Turning toward GRAY. Rest- 
lessly searching]: Sergeant, will you 
describe once more this so-called 
Stewart’s death? 

GRAY: Captain Wirz rode up and 
asked us by what authority we were 
out there. Stewart spoke up and 
said that we were out there by 
proper authority— 

BAKER [His manner sharper; openly 


skeptical|: So Captain Wirz 
knocked him down and shot him 
simply because he said he was out 
there by proper authority? 

GRAY: Whether he shot Stewart be- 
cause he said that to him or because 
he was a Yankee, I don’t know. I 
don’t know why Wirz shot him. I 
leave that to himself. But that was 
all Stewart said to him. 

BAKER: There were some guards 
about when this so-called murder 
occurred, were there not? 

crAY: I recall some. 

BAKER: Did you speak to them after 
Stewart was killed? 

cRAY: I never spoke to Johnny Reb 
if I didn’t have to. 

BAKER: How well did you know 
Stewart? 

GRAY [Shrugging|: We were in the 
same prison squad. 

BAKER: And under what circum- 
stances did he oblige you with his 
name and regiment? 

GRAY: I don’t recollect exactly. 
BAKER: Describe this William 
Stewart. 

GRAY: All looked alike there. Thinned 
out and not to be recognized by their 
own mothers— 

RAKER [Circling GRAY]: So you 
cannot describe him. You talked to 
him and you know his name and 
regiment but you cannot describe 
this man. Did he hide his face while 
he talked to you? [As GRAY is about 
to speak| I know—thinned out and 
not to be recognized by their own 
mothers. Can you refer to any third 
person who could identify this 
William Stewart? 

cray: No. 

BAKER: No! What does that answer 
mean? There were ninety men in 
that prison squad with you and 
Stewart. Then other men—at least 
one—must have known he was from 
the Ninth Minnesota—and could 
identify him. 

GRAY: Counsel, he happened to men- 
tion his name and regiment to me— 
BAKER [Through his teeth]: How- 
ever, fortunately for the prosecution 
which until now has lacked for a 
clear criminal instance, it has 
dredged you up as the single witness 
to the murder of a man having at 
least a name—[Very hard] Sergeant, 
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do you believe in an afterlife and 
that man’s sins, including the sin 

of lying, will there be punished? 
cray: I believe there is such a thing 
as punishment after death— 

BAKER: Have you ever been arrested 
for a criminal offense? 

crAY: No, sir. 

BAKER: I gather you like Army life, 
seeing that you have re-enlisted. 
GRAY: I would say that. 

BAKER: After all, the Army feeds 
you, keeps you comfortable, and 
judging by your sergeant’s stripes, 
you are considered by your superiors 
to be a good soldier, one who knows 
what he is supposed to do without it 
being explained to him in so many 
words. 

cray: A man gets to know what is 
expected of him. 

BAKER: And if you felt—even if you 
weren't told—what was expected of 
you, you would carry it out, wouldn’t 
you? 

GRAY: Certainly. 

BAKER: And if you felt—even if you 
weren’t told—what the Army’s real 
concern was in some situation and 

if you understood that to mean you 
were supposed to lie— 

WALLACE: Finish your question along 
that line, Mr. Baker, and you will be 
in contempt— 

BAKER: Withdrawn. Sergeant, what 
did you do before entering the 
Army? 

GRAY: Farmed some; ran dogs. 
BAKER: Ran dogs—? 

cray: In hunting and so forth. 
BAKER: Where did you do that work? 
GRAY: In Dlinois, Indiana, Virginia, 
and— 

BAKER: Virginia... [In a sudden 
intuition] For what purpose did 
you run your dog pack in Virginia? 
Was it by any chance to bring back 
runaway slaves? 

GRAY: Yes, sir. 

BAKER: I take it it was more profit- 
able to track down runaway slaves in 
Virginia than to hunt deer in 
Indiana. 

crAY: Yes, sir. Being as the nigra 
was valuable property that had to 
be brought back alive. 

BAKER: Tell me, Sergeant. Did that 
valuable property ever make human 
sounds when you caught it and beg 





you to let it find freedom? 

crAY: I don’t remember. 

BAKER: Human feelings must be put 
aside sometimes, mustn’t they? 
[cRAY doesn’t answer.] And the truth 
must be put aside sometimes, too. 
[GRAY doesn’t answer.| And when 
you said you saw Wirz kill a man 
named Stewart at Andersonville, you 
were lying, weren’t you? 

ckAY: I saw that happen as I have 
described it. 

BAKER: That will be all. 

CHIPMAN [Coming forward; furious]: 
Sergeant Gray! Were you lying 
when you said you saw Wirz kill a 
man named Stewart? 

GRAY: I saw that happen as I have 
described it. 

CHIPMAN: Sergeant, I ask you again, 
did you see Wirz kill a man named 
Stewart or did you hear about 
something like that? 

GRAY: I saw that happen as I have 
described it—sir! 

CHIPMAN: ... That will be all! 
WALLACE [With distaste]: The wit- 
ness will step down. [cray salutes 
and exits.] Has the Judge Advocate 
concluded his case? 

CHIPMAN [Crosses to table, sits, and 
after a sullen silence]: Yes, sir. 
WALLACE: Is the defense ready? 
BAKER [Rises; moves to face the 
Court]: Yes, sir. If the Court please, 
since the defense regards the instance 
of murder alleged against the de- 
fendant as the single charge worth 
refuting— 

WALLACE: The Court is not interested 
in your judgment of the charges— 
BAKER [Finishing]: —we shall 
waive our entire list of witnesses 
and will in their place put on the 
stand one witness. 

WALLACE: One witness? 

[wiRz stirs restlessly and turns to 
BAKER as if to speak. | 

BAKER: Questioning will take no more 
than a few minutes and will con- 
stitute the entire defense case. 
WALLACE: Who is the witness? 
BAKER: He is in the room. Dr. Ford, 
the physician in charge at the Old 
Capitol jail, where the defendant 


has been lodged since the trial began. 


[wWIRZ mutters a protest to BAKER, 
who quiets him.]} 





wALLAcE: Let Dr. Ford take the 
stand. 

[rorD steps forward and is sworn.]| 
BAKER: Dr. Ford, have you, during 
some time past, been in the habit 

of seeing the defendant? 

FORD: Since June, I believe, ever 
since his imprisonment he has been 
under my care when sick. 

BAKER: Have you during that time 
examined his right arm and have you 
examined him today? 

ForD: Yes, sir. 

BAKER: What do you find to be the 
condition of his right arm? 

FORD: It is swollen and inflamed; 
ulcerated in three places; and it has 
the appearance of having been 
broken. 

BAKER: The fingers of his right 
hand? 

FORD: Two fingers, the little finger 
and the next are slightly contracted. 
The contraction is due to an injury 
to the nerve leading down to the 
fingers. 

BAKER: Have you examined the de- 
fendant’s left shoulder? 

ForD: Yes, sir. A portion of it is 
dead. There is a very large scar on 
the left shoulder and a portion of 
the deltoid muscle is entirely gone 
—I suppose from his war wound. 

It has been carried away, only the 
front part of the muscle remaining. 
BAKER: How does that influence the 
strength of the arm? 

ForD [Illustrating]: He might be 
able to strike out with forearm from 
the elbow but he could not elevate 
the whole arm. 

BAKER: And as to the right arm? 
Would he be capable with that arm 
of pushing or knocking a man down? 
FoRD: I should think him incapable 
of doing so with either arm, without 
doing himself great injury. 

BAKER: Would he have been capable 
of using with force any heavy or light 
instrument—would he have been 
capable of pulling the trigger—let 
alone suffering the recoil of—a heavy 
revolver? 

rorD: No—not likely. 

BAKER: And as to his condition a 
year ago, in 1864? 

ForD: I have spoken with Dr. Bates, 
who was at Andersonville and who 
examined Wirz there at the defend- 








ant’s request, and he confirms my 
opinion that his condition was no 
better in 1864 than it is now. 
BAKER: Then he could not have 
knocked down this so-called William 
Stewart— 

rorD: I don’t see how— 

BAKER: He could not have pulled 
the trigger— 

rorp: As I have said— 

BAKER: He could not have killed him. 
The defense rests! Thank you! 
WALLACE [Harsh and strained]: Will 
the Judge Advocate cross-examine? 
[CHIPMAN moves forward impet- 
uously—stops. | 

cH1pMAN [Harsh]: Dr. Ford has 
testified to Mr. Wirz’s physical 
condition as he saw it and we are not 
here to dispute the medical findings 
... No cross-examination, but .. . 
[CHIPMAN’S voice dies away, but he 
remains standing, inwardly, silently 
fighting. | 

WALLACE [Waiting, and then—]: 
Thank you, Dr. Ford. 

wirz [To BAKER; a loud whisper]: 
What is it? Is it all finished? But 

I have not had the chance— 
WALLACE: We will convene the day 
after tomorrow to hear government 
and defense summations. 

CHIPMAN [In a burst]: If the Court 
please, we ask for a continuance—! 
WALLACE: Continuance? 

CHIPMAN: —until tomorrow morning. 
The Judge Advocate would like to 
determine if there is something 
pertinent to this trial— 

WALLACE [Sharp]: Does the Judge 
Advocate wish to bring forward new 
evidence? 

CHIPMAN: Possibly. 

BAKER: The defense will welcome 
new evidence—particularly on the 
charge of violent murder attributed 
to a man who cannot raise his arms. 
WALLACE [Gavel; he waits for a 
moment]: Unless the government 
contemplates other witnesses we 
must consider the presentation of 
evidence finished— 

[wirz reacts with a choked sound 

of protest. | 

CHIPMAN [Glancing rapidly at wirz; 
his manner terribly strained; speak- 
ing in bursts of thought]: We do not 
feel that the situation at Anderson- 
ville has been thoroughly explored 





—that is why we ask the continu- 
ance—we feel there is more to be 
discovered—more to be said about 
what took place there— 

wirz: I agree—yes! For once I agree 
with the Judge Advocate! 

[WALLACE raps. ] 

CHIPMAN [Whirling to face wirz]: 
Does the defendant desire to take 
the stand in his own behalf? 

wirz: What? 

BAKER: What is that? . . . No, the 
defendant will not take the stand. 
CHIPMAN [Looking straight at wirz, 
speaking with desperate speed]: Of 
course he is not legally bound to do 
so, but it seems to the Judge Advo- 
cate that he might wish to make his 
position clearer than anyone else 
can possibly do for him— 

BAKER [Rising]: What is the Judge 
Advocate trying to do—? 

wirz [Leans toward cH1pMAN]: If 

I might wish what? What—? 

BAKER [Going on]: He addresses de- 
fendant over the head of counsel. 
wirz [Overlapping]: But what is it 
the Judge Advocate is saying—I 
would like to know what is meant 
—that I might make my position 
clearer—? 

WALLACE [The gavel rapping|: You 
cannot speak unless you take the 
stand, Mr. Wirz. The Judge Advocate 
is asking if you wish to take the 
stand. You have a right to do so, but 
cannot be compelled to do so. You 
have that right, though we suggest 
you listen to counsel. 

[BAKER and SCHADE stand over WIRz. |] 
BAKER: Are you out of your mind? 
SCHADE: I don’t understand what’s 
come over you! 

wirz: This legal game has been 
played back and forth and I am to 
die without a word to say for myself! 
I must explain— 

BAKER: Listen. The evidence they’ve 
offered is tainted from start to finish. 
And they know it! Let them bring in 
their verdict of guilty. But it must 
then go to the President, who may 
pardon as he values the reputation 
of the government. That’s your 
single chance— 

wirz: And I say no chance. No 
chance— 





SCHADE: Wirz, listen to Baker— 
BAKER: You will not take the stand— 


wirz [Standing up|: I was a man 
like other men and I wish to show 
that! 

BAKER: You'll face Chipman alone. 
You will be alone— 

SCHADE [Overlaps|: Do you under- 
stand? Alone!! 

wirz: Yes, alone, as I have been 
alone—and neither you nor anyone 
here has been concerned for me as 

a man, And now—([His manner is 
feverish. He crosses to face CHIPMAN 
and the Court.| I might wish to 
speak—since the Judge Advocate 
wishes me to take the stand— 
WALLACE: I don’t understand you, 
Mr. Wirz. You may or may not take 
the stand as you wish. It has nothing 
to do with what the Judge Advocate 
wishes. 

wirz: And I am saying that I might 
do that. Since I have been slandered 
here I might do that. I don’t under- 
stand what is the difficulty—[Reveal- 
ing a deep need, in spite of a tone 
of mockery. Moving to face the 
JUDGES at close range; glancing 
toward CHIPMAN] So the Judge Ad- 
vocate wants me to take the stand— 
WALLACE: The Judge Advocate can 
not influence you to do that. He is 
not your counsel. 

wirz: No, no, of course he is not. 
He is my worst enemy. Oh, I know 
that. He wishes to destroy me. [He 
looks steadily at CHIPMAN and CHIP- 
MAN in turn looks back at him. 
There is something private between 
them now.| Take the stand, on my 
own behalf, eh, Colonel? 

CHIPMAN: On your own behalf. 
BAKER [Grimly]: Are you dispensing 
with counsel, Captain Wirz? 
CHIPMAN [Speaking with cool des- 
perate calculation]: Mr. Wirz, if you 
take the stand, you will speak for 
yourself. And after that—let me 
warn you—I will try to search you 
out to the bottom of your soul. 
wirz: Hah! You think you can do that? 
CHIPMAN: I can try— 

WALLACE [Gavel]: Will the defend- 
ant say whether or not he wishes to 
take the stand! 

wirz: General! [Moving to BAKER] 
Hah—do you hear that? My worst 
enemy—what does he say? He will 
search me out, to the bottom of my 
soul! 
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BAKER: You think Chipman is here 
to save you? 
wirz: I am to die—I must take the 
stand! I have been made a monster 
in the eyes of my children. I die 
with that mark on me if I do not 
speak up! And I will not have it 
that way—lI will give them my words 
so they can say their father was a 
man like other men. Do you under- 
stand me? [BAKER looks at wirz 
searchingly. wirz’s tone is strange. | 
You will examine—and then I will 
fight him. 
BAKER: And if you take the stand 

. how will I keep you from saying 
more than you should? 
wirz: But you see, Baker, I must 
fight him . . . [BAKER stares hard at 
wirz.| I must ... fight him. 
[BAKER shrugs finally, his expression 
tired and a little sad. He turns to 
face the Court.) 
BAKER [Slow]: The defendant will 
take the stand in his own behalf. 
WALLACE: He understands that he is 
not required to do so? 
BAKER: The defendant understands 
and wishes to do so. 
WALLACE: You may take the stand, 
Mr. Wirz. 
[wirz is sworn and takes the stand.] 
BAKER [His effort is plainly to be 
brief and to limit wirz’s answers]: 
Captain Wirz, you are a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, is that 
correct ? 
wiRz: Yes, sir. 
BAKER: When and where were you 
born? 
wikz: I was born in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in the year 1822. 
BAKER: What year did you arrive 
in the United States? 
wikz: In 1849. 
BAKER: Describe briefly your activi-, 
ties prior to the outbreak of the war. 
wikz: I worked at first in the mills 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and, 
not doing well there, moved with my 
family to various parts of the United 
States. I lived in Louisiana for a time 
and resided in Louisville, Kentucky, 
when the war broke out. 
BAKER: State your war record prior 
to your appointment as superintend- 
ent of the Andersonville prison camp. 
wirz: I enlisted in the service of the 
Confederacy as a private and was 


soon commissioned as a lieutenant, 
having had previous military train- 
ing abroad. After being wounded 
at the battle of Seven Pines I was 
offered that assignment of superin- 
tendent, by General Winder. 

BAKER: Over what period of time 
did you serve in that assignment? 
wikz: From January, 1864, until 
February, 1865. 

BAKER: Were you at any time given 
special or secret instructions as to 
how you were to run that camp? 
wirz: No, sir! 

BAKER: I refer specifically to instruc- 
tions for the care of the prisoners. 
wirz: No, sir—no special instruc- 
tions beyond the prescribed regula- 
tions for the care of prisoners of 
war, and any statement to the 
contrary— 

BAKER: Captain Wirz, were the food 
supplies at first furnished you suff- 
cient for the prisoners? 

wikz: Yes, sir, at first I was given 
ample supplies to furnish for each 
and every enemy prisoner a ration 
which was the same ration issued to 
Confederate soldiers as is the custom. 
It included bacon and fresh baked 
bread daily. If not bacon, it was 
beef and those men did not starve, 
but later it became— 

BAKER: Captain Wirz, state the cir- 
cumstances under which that situa- 
tion changed. 

wikz: It began to change for the 
worse around March when we began 
to receive prisoners by the thousands 
but not sufficiently an increase in 
the ration. So I naturally had to 
cut down more and more that 

ration and I wrote to General Winder 
about that— 

BAKER: When did you write that 
letter? 

WIRZ: Sometime in May, 1864. 
BAKER [Holding up letter]: I have 
here a letter written by Captain 
Wirz to General Winder, dated May, 
19, 1864. 

[SCHADE takes the letter to WAL- 
LACE. | 

SCHADE: Presented to the Court. 
WALLACE [After glancing at it.]: 

It may be entered in the record. 
SCHADE [Giving the letter to the 
CLERK]: Letter of May 19, 1864, 
offered for the defense. 


cLERK: Exhibit nine, for the defense. 
BAKER: Captain Wirz, tell us about 
that letter. 

wirz: Yes, sir. | wrote to General 
Winder about the lack of food and 
requested additional supplies. 
BAKER: Now, Captain, did General 
Winder reply to that letter? 

wirz: He did so in person on one of 
his visits to the camp. He said we 
were taking care of the prisoners 
just as well as the enemy took care 
of our men in their hands. He said 
he had reports that our men were not 
well treated, particularly at a camp 
at Elmira, New York, where they 
were dying like flies. He was in a 
temper and he made it clear that 
closed the subject, and as an inferior 
officer I felt I could not pursue 

the matter further. However. I did 
what was in my power to do there 
-—as about those drummer boys 
BAKER: We will get to that in a 
moment. Tell the Court now the 
origin of the deadline. 

wirz: Yes, as to that deadline. Well 
—in that conversation I said to 
General Winder that the prisoners 
were getting desperate because of 
the lack of food and the guards 
consequently nervous, fearing a rush 
on the walls, and there was bound 
to be trouble. I asked for more 
guards there to quiet the prisoners 
down with a show of strength. But 
he said men could not be spared. But 
still—it was my responsibility they 
should not escape, don’t you see, so 
1 suggested that inner line, and Gen- 
eral Winder approved that line. But 
that did not mean I did not consider 


those prisoners, as I started to say 
before about those drummer boys— 
BAKER [Curtly]: Very well. Tell the 
Court about those drummer boys. 


wirz: Yes, sir. There were sixty or 
seventy boys in that camp, drummer 
boys, little bits of boys and I felt 
bad that these boys, no more than 
children, should suffer there, having 
children of my own. So I asked them 
if they would take an oath not to 
try to escape and they did and they 
were put on parole outside the walls 
and lived outside the camp. I 
assigned them to pick blackberries to 
provide additional food for the camp, 
but that did not work. Being boys, 














they ate what they picked themselves 
And that was not all I did there— 
PAKER [Trying to control wirz]: 
Captain Wirz. Tell us about Father 
Whelan— 
wirz: Yes. I gave permission for all 
priests and ministers to enter that 
camp and Father Whelan, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, came 
several times bringing fresh bread 
there. He was allowed to bring that 
in and he distributed it to all the 
prisoners, black and white. All 
ieligious people of any denomination 
were permitted to enter to give com- 
fort to the prisoners—all. I believe 
that religion is—that religion— 
BAKER: Now, Captain, tell us about 
the women who tried to bring food 
into the camp. 
wirz: Yes, yes—General Winder at 
first graciously consented to let that 
food in, but when those women were 
about to do that he received some 
bad news, some report that Sheridan 
was burning farmhouses and crops in 
the Shenandoah Valley and he then 
flew into a rage and said that food 
couldn’t be brought in and being an 
inferior there I could hardly override 
his orders. That is how it was. In 
general that place was entirely on 
my head— 
BAKER: Did you try to get relieved— 
wikz | Picking up in intensity as he 
goes on|: I have not finished! I was 
saying that place was entirely on my 
head and I had there the respon- 
sibility to keep order and keep those 
men from escaping and they kept 
trying and it was difficult to keep 
order there since the men kept try- 
ing. Naturally they had that right to 
try and I had my duty which was to 
prevent them. 
BAKER: But you did try to get 
relieved of that assignment, did you 
not? 
wikz: Yes, sir, I tried to do that. I 
wrote to General Winder, asking to 
be assigned to another post, but he 
informed me he could not relieve 
me. And, simply—I had there to 
stay and so it kept on being on my 
head. 
BAKER: I have here a letter written 
by defendant to General Winder, 
dated May 26, 1864, in which de- 


fendant requests that he be relieved 








of his post at Andersonville. 
SCHADE [Takes the letter to WAL- 
LACE|: Submitted for the defense. 
WALLACE [Glances at it|: It may be 
entered. 

SCHADE | Takes the letter to the 
CLERK]: Letter of May 26th, 1864, 
offered for the defense. 

CLERK: Exhibit ten for the defense. 
BAKER: Captain Wirz, did you strike 
down and kill a man called William 
Stewart? 

wirz [Shouting]: There was no Wil- 
liam Stewart and that is a lie— 
[WALLACE raps the gavel. Wirz re- 
peats sullenly| There was no Wil- 
liam Stewart. 

BAKER: Did you, at any time, shoot 
down or kill a prisoner of war? 
wirz: No, sir; I never did that. I 
ceuld not physically do that. 

BAKER: Captain Wirz, when you were 
arrested at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, were you making any attempt 
to escape? 

wirz: No, sir: I saw no reason to do 
that. I was with my family outside 
the stockade and, having heard of 
the general pardon, was on my way 
back to Louisville when a major of 
General Wilson’s forces entered to tell 
me I was under arrest. I was taken 
away and held prisoner. I soon 
understood the awful charge against 
me—and that my fate was to hang—! 
[BAKER abruptly tries to close off the 
examination. | 

BAKER: That will he all, thank you. 
wikz | Shouting|: Am I not to be 
asked my conception of my duty? 
BAKER: Thank you, Captain Wirz. 
wikz: I wish to explain how I under- 
stand the military rules! 

BAKER: Very well. Explain your 
understanding of the military code. 
wikz [With bite and growing bitter- 
ness|: That one does as he is 
ordered. That he keeps his feelings 
to himself. That he does not play the 
heroic game which some people who 
are not in his position think he could 
play. That he obeys. That he does 
not concern himself with the policies 
of his superiors-—but obeys. That 
he does his assigned job and obeys. 
That when the order to charge is 
given—he obeys. That when ordered 
to keep prisoners—he obeys. And 





if in so doing he must die, then he 
dies. 

BAKER: Your witness, Colonel. 
CHIPMAN [He is still for a moment]: 
You have explained your sense of 
duty clearly, Mr. Wirz. When the 
officer is ordered to keep prisoners 
he obeys. , 

wirz: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: Meaning that he must 
keep the prisoners from escaping? 
wirz: That is one of the things—yes. 
CHIPMAN: Meaning that he must keep 
them alive—? 

wirz: As much as it is within his 
power. 

CHIPMAN: Which did you regard as 
more important? To keep them from 
escaping or to keep them alive? 
wirz: According to the customs of 
war, to keep them alive as it was 
within my power and to prevent them 
from escaping. 

CHIPMAN: One duty neither more 
nor less important in your mind? 
wikz: Both equal— 

CHIPMAN: You say you never at any 
time killed a prisoner of war? 

wiRz [Raising his arms slightly]: 

It has been demonstrated that I 
could not— 

CHIPMAN: I ask you, sir, directly— 
did you or did you not—? 

wirz: I never did that. No, sir. 
CHIPMAN: In that letter of May 19, 
1264, in which you tell General Win- 
der of your increasing duties at 
Andersonville I note that you also 
ask him to consider a promotion in 
rank for you from captain to major. 
What were you concerned with when 
you wrote that letter? The over- 
crowding or your promotion? 

wirz: It was nothing wrong in the 
same letter to request that promo- 
tion— 

CHIPMAN: And in your letter request- 
ing a transfer from Andersonville 
you make a point of your illness as 
the reason— 

Wirz: To make it indirect, other- 
wise General Winder might not have 
liked that transfer request. 
CHIPMAN: But you were in fact seek- 
ing medical attention when you 
wrote that letter, weren’t you? 
wirz: I had in mind at the same 

time to get away from that assign- 
ment. 
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CHIPMAN: You say that what occurred 
at Andersonville was beyond your 
power to avert? 

wirz: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: In the course of perform- 
ing your duties you inspected the 
stockade—at times I imagine from 
the wall where the sentries stood. 
You could look down into that— 
how would you describe it, may I 
ask? 

wirz: It has been described— 
CHIPMAN: As a sort of hell—? 
wikz: Oh, indescribable, sir. In- 
describable. I suppose you remem- 
ber, Colonel, hearing me say that 

I could not bear the sight of those 
young boy prisoners in there, sixty tc 
seventy of them, and sent them out 
to pick blackberries— 

CHIPMAN: That is in your favor— 
wikz: Thank you— 

CHIPMAN: It is interesting that you 
keep referring to that act—as if 
there is so much else you dare not 
remember— 

wikz: You twist things, sir—I let 
Father Whelan bring bread— 
CHIPMAN: You went to your duties 
from your home every morning? 
wirz: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: And I take it you were 
a normal father and husband, con- 
cerned to raise your children prop- 
erly and teaching them the common 
virtues—? 

wikz: Particularly in a religious way 
—yes. 

CHIPMAN: And you saw nothing 
strange in leaving your family and 
your grace at meals to go to your 
job of overseeing the dying of those 
men? 

BAKER: Objection. 

CHIPMAN: Withdrawn. You have said 
that keeping those men alive was of 
equal importance in your mind with 
the need to keep them from escaping? 
wirz: Yes, sir. 

CHIPMAN: The food was wormy and 
rotten. Did you think of sending out 
foragers to commandeer supplies 
from Georgia farmers? 

wikz: It would have been illegal— 
CHIPMAN: You could have signed 
vouchers— 

wirz: I was not authorized— 
CHIPMAN: Payable by the Confed- 
eracy— 


wirz: Not authorized, sir— 
CHIPMAN: Sent out squads of pris- 
oners to collect firewood— 

wirz: They would escape— 
CHIPMAN: Under guard— 

wirz: There were not enough 
guards— 

CHIPMAN: Enlarged the stockade— 
Wirz: The size was prescribed— 
CHIPMAN: Let those prisoners among 
whom were carpenters, masons, and 
mechanics of all sorts, build the 
shelters which would have kept 
them alive—? 

wirz: As I have already said—not 
authorized— 

CHIPMAN: But those measures would 
have saved lives— 

wirz: I don’t know how many! !— 
CHIPMAN [Flaring|: We will say only 
one!— Would you say that one, 
single human life is precious, Mr. 
Wirz? 

wirz: I do not follow—it would have 
been illegal for me to do the things 
you say— 

CHIPMAN: But morally right, Mr. 
Wirz? 

BAKER: Objection. 

WALLACE: We do not see how the 
Judge Advocate’s questioning con- 
nects with the charge of conspiracy. 
CHIPMAN [Grimly]: Will the Court 
allow me to explore that issue one 
step further before deciding the 
connection cannot be made? 
WALLACE [With equal grimness]: 
You may explore it 
further. 

CHIPMAN: Mr. Wirz, you are a 
religious man? 

wirz: As I have testified—I know 
how important religion is, and I 
allowed all ministers— 

CHIPMAN: Then, sir, professing 
religion as you do, would you agree 
that moral considerations, the 
promptings of conscience, are pri- 
mary for all men? 

wirz: Of course I do! I observe that 
ideal like most men—when—I—can! 
CHIPMAN: When you can. Then you 
could not observe moral considera- 
tions at Andersonville? 

wirz: That situation was General 
Winder’s responsibility—not mine. 
CHIPMAN [Rising, moving closer to 
wirz]: You regarded that situation 
as General Winder’s responsibility 


one step 


because he was your military 
superior? 

Wirz: Yes— 

CHIPMAN: And how far did you deem 
his authority over you to extend? 
wikz: To all circumstances, consider- 
ing that was a military-war situation. 
CHIPMAN: To all circumstances. Are 
you certain of that? 

wikz: I am absolutely certain! 
CHIPMAN: And had he, in that mili- 
tary-war situation, given you a direct 
order to slaughter one of your own 
children without giving you an 
explanation, would you have done 
that? 

wikz: That is ridiculous— 
CHIPMAN: Would you have done that? 
questioning. Should the Court insist 
wirz: It is ridiculous—I do not 
answer—! 

CHIPMAN: Would you have done 
that? 

wirz: No—! 

CHIPMAN: Why not? 

wikz: It would be an insane order—! 
CHIPMAN: Yes. Insane. Or inhuman. 
Or immoral. And a man therefore in 
his heart does indeed make some 
inner judgment as to the orders he 
obeys. 

WALLACE [Gavel]: The Judge Ad- 
vocate will hold. The Court has 
stated more than once, it is not dis- 
posed to consider the moral issue 
relating to soldierly conduct. It has 
indicated to the Judge Advocate 
that we are on extremely delicate 
ground at any time that we enter 
into the circumstances under which 
officers may disobey their military 
superiors. However, the Judge Ad- 
vocate apparently feels he must 
enter that area. He will now advance 
some legal basis for that line of 
questioning or withdraw it. 
CHIPMAN: If it please the Court—we 
will endeavor to connect this line— 
WALLACE: The Judge Advocate must 
in advance furnish a legal basis— 
CHIPMAN: The Judge Advocate 
respectfully urges— 

WALLACE [Gavel]: The Court must 
hear some basis for permitting this 
line of inquiry. 

cHIPMAN [Desperately ; demanding): 
If it please the Court, military courts 
—judging war crimes—are governed 
by both the criminal code and by 








the broader, more general code of 
universal international law. In most 
cases that come before them, they 
will judge specific acts in which the 
nature and degree of offense is 
determinable without great difficulty. 
But, on rare occasions, cases occur 
demanding from a court a more 
searching inquiry. Should the Court 
allow such broad inquiry it becomes 
more than the court of record in a 
particular case; it becomes a 
supreme tribunal—willing to peer 
into the very heart of human con- 
duct. The Judge Advocate urges that 
the Court does not in advance limit 
or narrowly define the basis for 

on such a basis, then we are through 
with the witness. 

WALLACE: Does the Judge Advocate 
offer the Court alternatives? 
CHIPMAN: We did not mean to imply 
that— 

WALLACE: The Court is flattered to 
think it may take on the mantle of 
a supreme tribunal—However, it is 
still a military court. 

CHIPMAN: If it please the Court— 
WALLACE: No, Colonel, I’m not 
through. The Court grants it may 
be philosophically true that men have 
the human right to judge the com- 
mands of their military superiors, 
but in practice one does so at his 
peril. 

CHIPMAN [Slowly]: At his peril, yes, 
sir. 

WALLACE [His tone is deadly]: We 
would want that the peril of that 
line of questioning be understood 
most clearly. We have a question for 
the Judge Advocate that he may or 
may not answer—he is not, of course, 
on trial here. The question is: 

What is it an honest man fights for 
when he takes up arms for his 
country? Is it the state or the moral 
principle inherent in that state? And 
if the state and the principle are 

not one, is he bound not to fight for 
that state and indeed to fight against 
it? The Judge Advocate need not 
answer, for we will make the ques- 
tion more particular. If, at the out- 
break of the war, the government 

of the so-called Confederacy had 
stood on the moral principle of 
freedom for the black man, and 

the government of the United States 





had stood for slavery, would a man 
have been bound, on moral grounds, 
to follow the dictates of conscience 
—even if it had led him to the point 
of taking up arms against the gov- 
ernment of the United States? 
CHIPMAN [Anguished]: It is incon- 
ceivable to me— 

WALLACE: That is not the question— 
CHIPMAN: That situation could not 
possibly occur— 

WALLACE: That is not the question— 
CHIPMAN [Bursting]: He would have 
been bound to follow the dictates of 
his conscience. 

WALLACE: Even to the point of tak- 
ing up arms against the government 
of the United States? 

CHIPMAN [After a pause; slow]: Yes. 
WALLACE [With deliberateness|: The 
Colonel understands, of course, 

that a man must be prepared to pay 
the penalties involved in violating 
the—let us say—the code of the 
group to which he belongs. In other 
societies that has meant death. In 
our society it can mean merely de- 
privation of status—the contempt 
of his fellows—exile in the midst of 
his countrymen. I take it the Colonel 
understands my meaning? 
CHIPMAN: He understands what the 
Court is saying. 

WALLACE: And he still feels that he 
must enter that dangerous area? 
CHIPMAN [Now he is pleading; no 
longer hard]: General, I do not enter 
that area of my own free will. I 
enter because I have been forced to 
it by the nature of this case. [Mov- 
ing to the map] We have lately 
emerged from a terrible and bloody 
war and that war has spawned a 
most sinister and curious crime. 
Men in the thousands—fourteen 
thousand men—have been sent to 
their death—not by bullets on the 
battlefield, but in a subtle, furtive, 
hidden manner. We have in the 
course of this trial examined as it 
were the outward appearance of hell 
—its walls, deadline, swamp, dogs, its 
terrible heat and freezing cold. But 
we have not gotten to the heart of it. 
We are now faced with the necessity 
of exploring further into—let us 
say it again—hell. [At last cuip- 
MAN’S underlying humanity comes 
through] I put it to this Court that 








we owe to those fourteen thousand 
who died there—to those who mourn 
them—something so true as to put 
us head and shoulders above politics, 
above sectionalism, above the bitter- 
ness in our own hearts. I admit to 
entering this room with that bitter- 
ness in myself—I admit to the mood 
of vengeance. I would now wish to go 
beyond that if I can. As we say— 
life is precious—as we cling to our 
humanity by our fingernails in this 
world—by our fingernails—let us 
have a human victory in this room. 
WALLACE [After a pause]: The Court 
is not unmoved. [The pause is long 
as the JUDGES confer, WALLACE 
sitting still in the midst of them, 
disturbed and considering.] The 
Judge Advocate considers as primary 
to the presentation of his case the 
moral issue of disobedience to a 
superior officer? 

CHIPMAN [Strained]: Yes, sir. 
[Again WALLACE’S pause is long; 
and then, almost angrily—] 
WALLACE: The Judge Advocate may 
continue— 

BAKER [Losing control of himself 
for the first time; incredulous]: The 
Judge Advocate may continue? De- 
fense counsel is amazed that the 
Court does not now recognize there 
is no legal case here. To attempt to 
connect normal obedience to orders 
with willful conspiracy is impossible 
and no fine-sounding statement 
about universal law or supreme 
tribunal can bridge the unbridgeable. 
The Court knows the Judge Advocate 
cannot possibly make that connec- 
tion. The Court knows that! And 
yet the Court allows the Judge Ad- 
vocate to proceed when it should 
forthwith dismiss the defendant— 
WALLACE: Is counsel ordering the 
Court to do that? 

BAKER: No, but he submits there is 
no legal case here. 

WALLACE: The Judge Advocate may 
continue—[Sharply, as CHIPMAN 
takes a step toward wirz] bearing 
in mind that the Court may conclude 
at any time that it feels there is 
nothing more to be gained from this 
line of questioning. 

CHIPMAN [Crosses slowly to wirz]: 
Mr. Wirz, we have said that a man 
does make some inner judgment as 
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to the orders he obeys. That implies 
that if those orders offend his hu- 
manity deeply enough he may dis- 
obey them. The authority of General 
Winder over you was not absolute. 
And so the question is, why did you 
obey? 
wirz [Looking about him rapidly]: 
Am I required to answer? .. . I did 
not think of my assignment at Ander- 
sonville in that way ... I do not 
understand what happens here 
[ thought only in the normal way to 
obey him, since he was my military 
superior- 
CHIPMAN: But not your moral 
superior, Mr. Wirz. No man has 
authority over the soul of another. 
As we are men we own our own souls 
and as we own them we are equal 
as men—the general, the private, the 
professor, the hod carrier. We are 
equal as men, sir. And every man 
alive as he is a man knows that— 
as you in your heart knew that 
wikz: But that is not 
CHIPMAN: And as that situation 
liad become a grossly immoral situa- 
tion, and as General Winder was not 
your moral superior, you did not 
have to obey him. So the question 
remains, why did you obey? 
[wirkz glances toward WALLACE. | 
WALLACE: The Court will hear the 
answer. 
wirz [/ncredulously|: I will say 
it clearly. I would have been most 
certainly court-martialed. And if 
my superiors wished, considering it 
was a time of war, and that the war 
had come to a desperate, bitter stage 
in which the word “traitor” could be 
sounded in a moment—I might 
have been executed- 
CHIPMAN: It might at least have been 
for a reason. You might have saved 
fourteen thousand lives—were you 
afraid? 
wirz: I? A soldier? Afraid? 
CHIPMAN [Standing over wirz|: The 
question then still is— Why did you 
obey? 
wirz: As I have explained. What 
heroic thing do you demand I should 
have done at Andersonville? I— 
an ordinary man like most men? 
CHIPMAN: Mr. Wirz, we who are 


born into the human race are elected 


to an extraordinary role in the 
scheme of things. We are endowed 
with reason and therefore with per- 
sonal responsibility for our acts. A 
man may give to officials over him 
many things. But not what is called 
his soul, sir—not his immortal soul. 
And the question therefore still is 
Why did you obey? 
wirz: Why? As I have said. As I say 
for the last time—it was to me a 
military situation. 
CHIPMAN: But that was not a military 
situation, Mr. Wirz. Those helpless, 
unarmed men were no longer the 
enemy, whatever Winder said. Here 
was no longer a question of North 
and South; no longer a question of 
war; only a question of human 
beings. Chandler saw that. Those 
Southern women who brought food 
for those starving men—they saw 
that. Where was your conscience 
then? 
wikz: Where !!7? 
CHIPMAN: In General Winder’s 
pocket with his keys, his tobacco and 
his money. And worth no more than 
any of those things- 
wikz: You speak high, Colonel 
high! Ask them in this room if they 
can say in their hearts they would 
have done different if they had been 
in my place—ask them! [Jn fury and 
contempt | You are all the victors 
here and you make up a morality for 
the losers! 
CHIPMAN: Yes! The victor makes 
the morality since the loser cannot. 
wirz: And I spit on that morality! 
I spit on it! And I say—ask them 
in this room if they would have done 
different—ask them— 
CHIPMAN: And if they could not, 
then we must shudder for the world 
we live in—to think what may hap- 
pen when one man owns the con- 
science of many men. For the pros- 
pect before us is then a world of 
Andersonvilles—of jailers concerned 
only to execute the commands of 
their masters. And freed of his con- 
science—fearing only the authority 
to which he had surrendered his 
soul—might the jailer not commit 
murder then? 
wirz: I did not commit murder! 
CHIPMAN [Circling]: You did not 


kill William Stewart? 
wikz: There was no William 
Stewart— 
CHIPMAN [Fiercely]: You were never 
in a fury with those men—a fury 
great enough to overcome the weak- 
ness of your arms? 
wikz: It is as the doctors say— 
CHIPMAN [Very close to wirz]|: To 
whom do you dare say that? You and 
I have both been on the battlefield. 
We've seen men holding their bowels 
in their hands and with their legs 
broken, still moving forward. You 
raised your arms— 
wirz: No—! 
CHIPMAN: Yes! You were in a fury 
when you rode out to hunt down 
those men with that dog pack and 
when you caught them you raised 
those two dead arms— 
wiRz: No—! 
CHIPMAN [Toward a crescendo]: 
Then how did you rein that hard- 
mouthed horse you rode to the left 
and how to the right—and how 
bring his head down when he reared 
if not with those two—dead— 
arms? 
[On the last phrase CHIPMAN, his 
face contorted, grabs wirz by the 
upper arms. As he does so, BAKER 
and WALLACE start, as if to speak, but 
CHIPMAN lets go as quickly as he had 
taken hold, horror in his face at his 
own act. | 
wikz: Possibly!— I raise my arms 
sometimes! Yes!—but I did not kill 
any William Stewart because there 
was no William Stewart, so help me 
God. 
[CHIPMAN stares at his hands. Both 
men are now near exhaustion. | 
CHIPMAN: We will leave Mr. Stewart 
aside—but you had to obey orders 
which you knew were killing men, 
didn’t you? 
wikz: I had to obey— 
CHIPMAN: Even though you knew 
that to obey was to kill those men— 
and to disobey was to save them? 
wikz [Making a curiously helpless 
gesture]: Even though-—Simply—l 
could not disobey. I did my duty as 
I saw it. I have made that clear. 
But you badger me. Which however 
way I explain it, it will not do for 
you—and you badger me—you bad- 











ger me! I have made it clear that I 
had to keep order there. To keep the 
record monthly of the number of 
prisoners including those escaping 
to report that to General Winder 
and the War Department—and you 
badger me. It has been made clear 
and you will not let go. To prevent 
them from escaping—to report in 
writing the attempted escapes—that 
was my responsibility. Isn’t that 
clear? Even though I had not enough 
men, that did not excuse me, though 
| found that job overwhelming— 
isn’t that clear? And you badger 
me! It was overwhelming and I had 
to find ways and means to block those 
escape attempts—that was my duty. 
It was solely on my head. So it went, 
I preventing, they trying, I prevent- 
ing, they trying. And no move to stop 
them completely successful. Nothing, 
nothing could stop them. And that 
responsibility solely mine. The dead- 
line—that did not prevent them. 
Cannon mounted on the wall—that 
did not prevent them. They kept 
irying. Tunneling under the walls. 
Digging, burrowing, burrowing— In 
the night, burrowing. Crushed from 
the weight of the wall timbers 
when they made the mistake to bur- 
row directly under those logs. And 
the others continuing. Continuing. 
Tracked down by the dogs and trying 


again .. . and I having to anticipate 
... finding their tunnels . . . learning 


their tricks. They trying, I prevent- 
ing. They trying, I preventing. They 
bribing the guards with greenbacks 
... blacking their faces to pass as 
niggers to bring the dead bodies out 
of the stockade .. . and I charged 
to block those moves. But nothing 
prevents them to try ... that burrow- 
ing. At night. I’m awake. I don’t 
reed to see them to know what they 
are doing. Burrowing. In the night. 
Digging, digging, in that hopeless 
effort to escape—digging, crawling 
—like rats— 

CHIPMAN: And rats may die and one 
may have no compunction about 
rats— 

wirkz: Yes—[Catching himself| 1 
meant rats, so to speak—You are 


playing a cheap lawyer’s trick on 
me— 
CHIPMAN: Very well, a cheap 
lawyer’s trick—so they were not rats 
io you—but they were no longer 
men to you. In your mind you can- 
celed them out as men and you 
made them less than men, and then 
they might die and one did not have 
to suffer over that, did he? [Almost 
gently | Why did you try to commit 
suicide in your cell? [wirz is silent. ] 
Is it because you feel nothing? 
[Silence] Is it because you have 
no human feeling left and cannot 
endure yourself feeling nothing? 
[| Silence. In sad contempt| You 
speak too much of your children 

.. ! Is it because you have already 
—in your mind—asked them— 
Should I have done my duty or 
should I have given a man a drink 
of water?—and you heard their 
answer? [WIRZ starts; CHIPMAN’S 
tone is one of confirmation, very 
soft.| Yes ... you wish to die. 
| Silence. wirz stares off. And now 
CHIPMAN’S tone is one of pained, 
exhausted inquiry—no longer hunt- 
ing.| I ask you for the last time, Mr. 
Wirz. Why—and it was not fear of 
court-martial or dismissal or any 
external thing—why—inside your- 
self—couldn’t you disobey? 
wirz [In a low, relieved exhalation]: 
Simply—I—could not. I did not have 
that feeling in myself to be able to. 
I did not have that feeling of strength 
to do that. I—could—not—disobey. 
CHIPMAN [Moving with slow, drag- 
ging, exhausted steps to the govern- 
ment table|: The government rests. 
The Lights Dim Out Quickly 


scene two 


A week later. 


As the lights come on, wirz stands 
erect, and WALLACE is well into the 
reading of the verdict. 

WALLACE: . and on the charge 
that the prisoner did with others 
conspire to destroy the lives of 
soldiers in the military service of 
the United States in violation of the 
laws and customs of war—Guilty. 


And on the various specifications that 


he aided and abetted murder and did 
commit murder—Guilty. And the 


Court do therefore sentence him, the 
said Henry Wirz, to be hanged by 
the neck till he be dead, at such time 
and place as the President of the 
United States may direct, two-thirds 
of the members of the Court con- 
curring therein. The business of this 
military court being now terminated, 
we declare the Court dissolved. 

[The gavel raps once. wirz is led 
out. The JuDGES go out quickly. 
Then there is a general exit. BAKER, 
with SCHADE at his shoulder, crosses 
to CHIPMAN. | 

BAKER: I'll say this for you, Colonel. 
At least you fought on your own 
terms. 

CHIPMAN: I asked for Wirz’s guilt 
—not his death. 

PAKER: But he dies anyway. His life 
for the Union dead. No matter that 
you so stubbornly fought to purify 
the occasion—it was a political 
verdict—whatever you said. 
CHIPMAN: I charged him for what he 
is. Perhaps, deep down, the Court 
did, too. 

BAKER: Perhaps. It was a worthy 
effort though it hasn’t anything to 
do with the real world. Men will go 
on as they are, most of them, subject 
to fears—and so, subject to powers 
and authorities. And how are we to 
change that slavery? When it’s of 
man’s very nature? 

CHIPMAN: Is it? 

BAKER: Isn't it? 

CHIPMAN: I don’t know. We try. 
BAKER [Ironically |: We redecorate 
the beast in all sorts of political 
coats, hoping that we change him, 
but is he to be changed? 

CHIPMAN: We try. We try. 

[BAKER goes out, followed by SCHADE. 
HOSMER looks at CHIPMAN’S grave 
face, pats him gently on the shoulder 
ond goes out. For a moment longer 
CHIPMAN looks at the map—the 
hieroglyphic which bespeaks a more 
engulfing disaster than he grasped in 
the beginning. He goes out. The 
lights dim, leaving only a light on 
the Andersonville map, which fades 
slowly as 
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ABOVE: Hume Cronyn and 

Jason Robards, Jr. are key members 
of an excellent cast (directed 

by John Gielgud) in Hugh Wheeler’s 
“Big Fish, Little Fish.” 


BELOW: “Mary, Mary,’ 

Jean Kerr’s “almost plotless” 
new work, reunites Barry Nelson 
and Barbara Bel Geddes. At 
center is Michael Rennie. 


Friedman-Abeles 
:“The Devil’s Advocate” 
ts these players in important 
(from left): Eduardo Ciannelli, 
Genn, Sam Levene, Tresa Hughes, 
Leaf and Olive Deering. 


Novels and plays are so sharply opposed in intention 
that I can never understand why determined souls con- 
tinue trying to turn the one into the other. The Devil’s 
Advocate is a case in point. Morris L. West's novel used 
to the full the novelist’s license to comment, describe, 
shift from one point in time to another. Dore Schary’s 
adaptation can only lumber behind. That it succeeds as 
well as it does is due to an admirable verbal felicity, for 
the strands of the plot are far too novelesque ever to be 
knitted into a satisfying play. 

There have been odd goings on in the little Calabrian 
city of Valenta. For one thing, the neighborhood con- 
tains an extraordinarily high percentage of English peo- 
ple, none of them at concert pitch. There is Countess de 
Sanctis, living in an overdecorated palazzo with a homo- 
sexual painter. Why she does so is not at all clear in 
the play. He is certainly not the lover whom she seeks 
with implacable zeal and wide- -ranging enterprise; in our 
experience, he is an unusually trying guest, and as played 
by Michael Kane he lacks the overripe charm that alone 
could make him a credible character. On the contrary, 
he evokes the secretary of a golf club, a man of innate 
probity and sterling character who forces himself, in the 
name of duty, regularly to down an extra Martini with 
members of whom he totally disapproves. 

There is also—or rather was—a certain Giacomo Nerone 
(also of English extraction), who, after being killed by 
Communist partisans, is a candidate for sainthood, 
spite of having fathered a son by a local girl. No wonder 
the Vatican, puzzled by this setup, sends an English 
Monsignor to act as devil's advocate against Nerone’s 
possible sanctity. For good measure, the artist falls for 
Nerone’s son, as does the Countess; the Monsignor dies, 
throughout the evening, of cancer; and, like a Greek 
chorus, the local Jewish doctor injects a sensible note of 
skepticism into the proceedings. 

The foundations of those proceedings are laid beauti- 
fully. In the best scene of the play the Monsignor, sick 
both in heart and body, discusses what has to be done, 
with the local bishop. Leo Genn and Eduardo Ciannelli 
are at their best here, and so is Dore Schary. The dia- 
logue is humane and witty; the problems raised are fully 
worth raising. It is on their solution that the drama falls 
apart. For the story is told in a series of flashbacks, and 
thereafter—while trying to piece together the true facts 
of Nerone’s past—the audience is subjected to explana- 
tions that fit into one another like Chinese boxes. The 
doctor begins to explain. He pauses dramatically while 
the lights fade. The Monsignor remains palely lit in a 
corner while Nerone’s former mistress hurriedly rear- 
ranges her hair so as to become twenty years younger. 
Within the flashback Nerone explains something that 
happened still farther back in history. When they have 
had enough of that, the lights come on again, and the 
Monsignor resumes his conversation until he is plunged 
into darkness the next time. 

I did not quite understand why these procedures made 





him feel much happier in mind on his deathbed. True, 
he had helped to save Nerone’s son from both the painter 
and the Countess, but he had also, by turning a deaf ear 
to the painter's plea for understanding, driven him to 
suicide. I left the theatre with a certain sense of exhila- 
ration, due to the acting of Sam Levene as the doctor, 
to the particular, and 
to the fact that the play discusses matters of moment 
throughout. But I shall expect, when next I visit Cala- 
bria, to find the walls liberally stenciled, 
home.” 

Edward Albee’s outstanding The American Dream—a 
play, incidentally, that is still better at a second visit—is 
now paired with The Death of Bessie Smith, a kind of 
variation on the last hours in the life of the blues singer, 
although she herself never appears. 


sparkle of the opening scenes 


Limeys, go 


hen) 


It is a cry of hate 
and despair rather than a play: a cry put up by Rae 
Allen, in the part of a Southern nurse who sticks to her 
rights, on a crescendo of feeling that ends in outright 
hysteria, and declines to allow a colored woman, even at 
the point of death, to enter the hospital. 

Certainly this is a harsh, cruel little play. There is, 
for instance, something especially grim in the fact that 
the colored orderly in the hospital adopts the nurse’s at- 


titude, and turns against the bloodstained driver who 


Micheal Mac Liamméir in “The Importance of Being Oscar.” 


Houston Rogers 


vainly seeks admittance for Bessie Smith. but the de 
piction of the nurse is rather more subtle than most of 
those who have written about this play allow. The ay. 
thor has granted her an occasional flash of compassion. 

x perhaps it is Rae Allen’s masterly playing that sug. 
gests this—and so her ev tual collapse into hysteria 
This double bill is one 
of the essential spectacles of the present theatrica 
season. 

So ought Roots to be, but somehow it is not. Ip, 
small London theatre, with Joan Plowright in the leading 
role, with the accent of a Norfolk farming family care. 
fully picked out, and a delicately modulated production 
the play succeeded very well. Now, in a new theatre of 
startling monstrosity, all gold and petunia and royal blue. 
it looks merely out of sorts. Roots is a play of ideas 
rather than of action. Partly it is a critique of socialism 
written from the inside. 
Beatie, the central figure, * 


rings all the more convincingly. 


“There are millions of us. Says 

‘all over the country, and 1 
one, not one of us, is asking questions, we're all taking 
the easiest way out.” Beatie has been to London, and 
picked up a thing or two from her lover Ronnie. He is 
due to join her. “the things that make you 
proud of yourself,” and she is despe rate ly anxious that 
Ronnie should be proud of her and her family. But 
without conviction. The climax of the play lies in the 
third act, while the whole family waits for Ronnie’s arti 
val. What in fact arrives is something wholly different; 
Beatie’s maturity. She suddenly discovers that she can 
live at first hand, without Ronnie, without a vicarious 
intellect. she exclaims; and 
we are to suppose that at last she is putting down her 
own roots, however inadequate the family that surrounds 
her. 

To make this pattern reflect an air of life, a most care: 
ful counterpoint between visual and aural effects has ty 
be achieved. To begin with, Zvi Geyra’s sets are mudi 
too peculiar. Norfolk cottages are far from Palladian 
but they are not irregular polygons either. Then the ag 
cent foxed most of the cast. Only William Hansen, @ 
Beatie’s father, struck the right bluff note, although 
Katherine Squire put in a skillful performance as his) 
wife. As Beatie herself, Mary Doyle improved greatly 


Roots are 


“I'm not quoting no more,” 


the evening advanced, without ever quite convincing 
me that she was morally capable of her last speech—thé 


speech of the evening. Mark Rydell’s direction W 
stodgy rather than deliberate. This is an unhurried pla 
but that is no excuse for turning it into a monotone bo 
All the same, it deserves a better 
on the night I saw it. 
Rendezvous at Senlis is contrived rather than polished 
It displays Jean Anouilh at his most whimsical—a spe 
tacle that appeals to addicts only. Basically, its themé 
is not unlike that of Big Fish, Little Fish. In either, t 
central figure supports a small gang of hangers-on; i 
either he has his chance of escape, and reaches towalt 
it. The main difference is that Anouilh is usually qu 


audience than it 
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fynny without being vulgar, whereas Mr. Hugh Wheeler 
is often quite vulgar without being funny. Neither 
achieves, nor aims at, any degree of subtlety. Anouilh’s 
Georges is sick of his wife, and plans to start a new life 
with a simple, healthy young woman. To that end, he 
has hired a house, a butler and a couple of parents, for 
the night, so as to impress her with his respectability. 
His friends, when at last they track him down, are ap- 
palled but ineffective. Mr. Wheeler's William is the 
center of a similar world. He is loved by his mistress of 
many years’ standing, by a drawing master from the 
suburbs (Mr. Wheeler's little emotional skiff gets 
beached in some terrible shallows here), and, in a 
patronizing kind of way, by a young best seller who tries 
to get him the job that will give him an escape route to 
Europe. Again the friends are appalled but ineffective. 
Anouilh has an expert hand: expert, indeed, to the point 
of fatigue. His play is a long-drawn doodle squiggling 
out of a promising idea. Mr. Wheeler is a newcomer 
who has the advantage of an acute comic sense, joined 
to wit and observation. His best seller, for instance, is 
caught beautifully by George Grizzard; and there is a 
wholly convincing Swiss publisher touched in by George 
Voskovec. But just as Anouilh seems likely to sink back 
ethausted before his play has ended, so Mr. Wheeler 


Henry Grossman 
wk oy 


suffers from overeagerness. With all the experience of 
Jason Robards, Jr. as William, of Hume Cronyn and 
Martin Gabel as the more dominant of the friends, the 
evening remains somewhat shadowy, as though it con- 
cealed under the level of party gossip a second play that 
Mr. Wheeler had not quite the courage to write. The 
acting, under John Gielgud’s assured direction, is, how- 
ever, as good a piece of teamwork as any to be seen in 
New York. 

I have already written of the Comédie Francaise— 
speaking of teamwork—which completed its season by 
giving Tartuffe, Britannicus and Feydeau’s Le Dindon. 
Compared with the other obvious Feydeau farce, 
Occupe-toi d'Amélie, I find Le Dindon a great bore, far 
too long for its content, and finally much too perfunc- 
tory. It ought to end, not with a fade-out but with some- 
thing like the imbroglio that brings down the curtain at 
the second interval. However, it gave a chance to con- 
sider the capacities of Robert Hirsch a little more critical- 
ly. That he is a brilliant actor is not in question. But he 
is the prisoner of his own mannerisms. What are we to 
make of an actor who uses almost identical moues and 
gestures to express the love-hate relationship of Nero 
for his mother, and the physical fatigue of a Second Em- 
pire lover after a night with one mistress when a second 


Donald Madden (foreground) in the title role of “Hamlet,” with Ray Reinhardt (left) and Jared Reed. 
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comes to claim him? In my eyes the personal triumphs 
of the season were Annie Ducaux as Agrippine and Louis 
Seigner as Tartuffe. But the real joy of the five produc- 
tions—all, except Les Fourberies de Scapin, rather drab 
to look at—was in the demonstration of hair-trigger tim- 
ing and the art of playing together, only possible to an 
experienced resident company. 

There is a real place in the theatre for the kind of 
comedy that is as brittle and astringent as a peanut, with 
the same suggestion of large cold cocktails in the offing. 
The place is well filled by Mary, Mary, an almost plot- 
less domestic drama compounded of early Noél Coward 
and the New Yorker sense of humor. Its texture is one 
long pleasant ripple; it presents no digestive troubles 
at all, and it sends a whole audience home happy in the 
thought that divorces are lovely fun but really don’t ever 
quite happen, that wives only have to cling on in order 
to defeat girl friends who are absolute dears at heart, 
and that men have a good deal to fear from the IQ of a 
canary. This kind of play is much harder to write—and 
to act—than it looks; and this time the combination of 
Jean Kerr going hard at the jokes, Barry Nelson and 
Barbara Bel Geddes trying not to lose one another, and 
Betsy von Furstenberg ‘paradoxically abetting them is an 
endearing piece of calculation. 

The musical of the month was 13 Daughters. It was 
set very prettily in late-nineteenth-century Hawaii, and 
its title did not lie. Don Ameche had, indeed, thirteen 
daughters, and it took him fourteen scenes to marry them 
off in the right sequence. It was not an entertainment 
for the sophisticated, who had little to enjoy except 
George Jenkin’s sets, Alvin Colt’s costumes, and the 
pulchritude of the chorus. Most of the book, music and 
lyrics represent the work of Eaton Magoon, Jr., and of 
that most, most is frankly awful. Don Ameche and Sylvia 
Syms worked hard, and so long as a natural impulse to 
sleep was not always resisted, a general air of color and 
gaiety carried the spectator through. 

Micheél Mac Liammdir has devised an original enter- 
tainment, half reading and half lecture. The Importance 
of Being Oscar tries to present a rounded picture of 
Wilde as poet, wit, friend, letter writer and aesthete. 
History records other facts about the Master, but they 
are not stressed. And the result is a most lively anthol- 
ogy, an affectionate portrait rendered with great tech- 
nical skill in variations of pace and emphasis. 

Finally, there is Stuart Vaughan’s Hamlet—the best of 
the Phoenix Theatre productions that I have seen. It de- 
pends, as always, on the protagonist; and I was greatly 
impressed by the performance of Donald Madden. He 
brings to Elsinore the Gothick atmosphere of the Castle 
of Otranto; he has a most beautiful speaking voice, and 
except when briefly he breaks into a gabble at moments 
of high emotion he gives full weight to the poetry of his 
words; he moves well. That is important, for it is Mr. 
Vaughan’s foible to promote the maximum of movement 
in his productions, which can easily turn into a penta- 


thlon as well as a play. This is both a touching ay 
vigorous Hamlet, however, and it benefits from Pete 
Wingate’s simple arched design, which serves very wel] 
to av 70d constant changes of scene. The rest of the cast 
are adequate, and I liked the extreme fragility of Joyce 
Ebert's Ophelia in contrast with Hamlet’s nervous way. 
wardness. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE AND SUMMARY 

(The following tabulations, for Broadway productions 
are based on the reactions of the reviewers for the sevey 
New York daily newspapers. ) 
The Devil’s Advocate: Six of the seven notices expressed 
definite opinions, and four of them were affirmative ip 
tone. Howard Taubman of the Times called the work %; 
powerful, absorbing drama [that] restores one’s belief in 
the potentialities of the Broadway theatre.” At another 
pole, John McClain of the Journal-American had this 
verdict: “cumbersome theatre.” 

(A play by Dore Schary based on the novel by Monts 

L. West, directed by Mr. Schary, settings by Jo Miel. 
ziner, costumes by Theoni Aldredge, presented by Mr. 
Schary at the Billy Rose Theatre with the following cast: 
Leo Genn, Sam Levene, Edward Mulhare, Eduardo 
Ciannelli, Olive Deering, Michael Kane, Tresa Hughes, 
Fred J. Scollay, Boris Tumarin, Dennis Scroppo, Diane 
Collins, Maurice Shrog, Lynn Forman, Allen Leaf, 
Maggie Aldrich, Win Forman, Steve Karmen.) 
Big Fish, Little Fish: Again there were four affirmatives 
among five definite verdicts. Mr. Taubman, with the 
affirmatives once more, spoke of the integrity of the 
writing (a point also made by Richard Watts, Jr. in the 
Post), but pointed out the elusive nature of the central 
character (a point cited by Walter Kerr of the Herald 
Tribune, as well). Kerr’s was one of two “ves-no” opin- 
ions delivered. 

(A comedy by Hugh Wheeler, directed by Jol 
Gielgud, setting and lighting by Ben Edwards, costumes: 
by Mary Grant, presented by Lewis Allen and 

Edwards in association with Joseph I. Levine at t 
ANTA Theatre with the following cast: Jason Robards, 
Jr., Hume Cronyn, Martin Gabel, George Grizzard, 
George Voskovec, Ruth White, Elizabeth Wilson.) 
Mary, Mary: This one is among the few productions of 
the season that received unanimous praise from the 
newspaper fraternity, though the praise was rather mild, 
and hedged with numerous reservations, in some cases. 
John Chapman of the Daily News was among the mos 
enthusiastic: “cheerful, tidily wrought and very pleasant: 
ly acted.” Mr. Watts had a more representative reaction: 
“an agreeable evening.” 

(A comedy by Jean Kerr, directed by Joseph Anthony, 
scenery by Oliver Smith, costumes by Theoni V. Al 
dredge, lighting by Peggy Clark, presented by Roger L 
Stevens at the Helen Hayes Theatre with the following 
cast: Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson, Michael Rennie, 
Betsy von Furstenberg, john [continued on page 16) 
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The Road Isn’t Dead ... Just Rugged 


Qualified optimism is the verdict reached by an inquiring reporter ; the audience 


is there, but it must be wooed, won and held by hard work, ingenuity and quality 


The road is all things to all people. To some it is a 
rocky, rutty, ruinous economic trap. To others it is a 
pleasant, profitable promenade. Its present status has 
heen described variously as “sick, sick, sick,” “healthier 
than it ever was,” “moribund,” and “alive and kicking.” 
And the diversity does not end there. Among those 
who take a less sanguine view, the suggested cures range 
from “better showmanship,” “new theatres,” “refurbished 
playhouses,” “subscriptions” and “better appointments” 
to ‘more parking facilities,” “organized audiences,” “qual- 
ity shows,” “star performers” and “more musicals.” 
Lawrence Langner, a veteran of many theatrical skir- 
mishes east and west of the Hudson, is foremost among 
those who stand firmly for subscription as a basic concept. 
The Pooh-Bah of the Theatre Guild and father of the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society has good reason 
to feel the way he does: the T.G.-A.T.S. has done a gross 


quston 


business of more than $5,000,000 on the road this season 
thus far—the highest in its history. Moreover, since the 
sciety’s association in 1952 with the Council of the Liv- 
ing Theatre, which represents Broadway's major produc- 
ats, its subscription membership has risen close to 120,000. 

‘Let's put it this way,” Mr. Langner replied, when I 
asked about the state of the road: “It fluctuates with the 
ptsperity of the country. If you have a bad season in 
New York, it is reflected elsewhere in the country. But 
the road is definitely not moribund.” Mr. Langner added 


Mr. Calta is a member of the drama staff of the N. Y. Times. 








“Two for the Seesaw” took to the road last season, by bus and truck, for a tour of nineteen weeks. 


by Louis Calta 


that the T.G.-A.T.S. will have displayed its wares in nine- 
teen cities by the end of this season. It also will have had 
138 subscription engagements and 207% subscription play- 
ing weeks. 

Still, the Broadway Theatre Alliance, which for the past 
four years has brought theatre to more than a hundred 
American and Canadian cities, employing both subscrip- 
tion and box-office sales, is discontinuing operations be- 
cause they have become economically unfeasible. This 
organization, a subsidiary of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, sold its subscription circuit of eighty-two cities last 
January to United Performing Arts, Inc., a concert-man- 
agement firm headed by Harlowe F. Dean, which plans 
to move into the theatre field next season. 

Herbert O. Fox, president of the B.T.A., attributed the 
step to diminishing profit margins. “Our original con- 
ception,” he said, “was that the road could be made rela- 
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tively safe by subscription. But we have found that only 
blockbuster attractions like My Fair Lady and The Music 
Man could prosper. The average Broadway hit cannot 
draw its expenses in a wide tour.” Matters were not im- 
proved, Mr. Fox said, by the increasing expense of main- 
taining subscriptions. It cost the firm $154,000 alone last 
year to dispatch nine field representatives around the 
country. “The profit margin was getting to be such,” he 
said, “that an investment of $370,000 a year for arranging 
the tour was too much money to risk without a significant 
return. We could not increase our service fees, which al- 
ready were too high, nor could we raise our subscription 






Toronto’s new O’Keefe Center for the Performing Arts opened last fall with premiére of “Camelot.” The $12,000,000 
structure, a real show place, is home to all forms of legitimate theatre, and to opera, ballet, concerts. It seats 3,200, 


rates either. We were caught in a profit-margin squeeze. 
However, our company is not bowing out of the theatre. 
We intend to tour shows when the right ones come 
along.” These would be attractions that would appeal to 
the company’s wide college market and shows that would 
not be entirely dependent on subscriptions. 

Though officials of the B.T.A. have become somewhat 
disenchanted, Mr. Dean, who organized United Perform- 
ing Arts a year ago after twenty-three years’ service in 
operating the organized-audience plan in the concert 
field for Civic Concert Service, a subsidiary of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation, is confident that he can 
reorganize the road on a no-risk basis for touring Broad- 
way ventures. His plan for salvation is the so-called or- 
ganized audience for the bus-and-truck type of traveling 
show. It works in this way: audiences are recruited 
through the active aid of local theatre organizations (or 
leagues, as they are known in the trade); annual member- 
ship fees, ranging from $8 to $20, are collected before the 
productions are contracted, and the leagues assume the 
cost of securing and installing the attractions, and remov- 
ing them after their engagements. For its services as a 
kind of middleman, the management company receives a 
commission from the producer and the playgoers’ group. 
The plan enables the producer to know in advance the 
exact amount of his income; only members of the league 
may attend performances, upon presentation of member- 
ship cards. The plan eliminates the printing of tickets 
and the maintenance of box-office staffs. In addition to 
cutting expenses, it frees touring productions from de- 
pendence on box-office sales. 


“Having both subscription and box-office sales robs the 
potential theatregoer of an important incentive,” Mr. 
Dean noted, referring to the incentive to become a sub- 
scriber. With an eye to human psychology, he pointed 
out that the members-only arrangement gives the local 
league an exclusiveness that makes it highly desirable. 
In support of his claim, he cited the results of a practical 
application of the plan by the T.G.-A.T.S. in Toledo, u- 
der his direction—results that were, in his words, “start- 
ling.” He believes that the wider application of this pro- 
gram could very well be the solution to the problems of 
the road. 

But a veteran Broadway producer, Leland Hayward, i 
not so sure. He is alarmed by the shrinkage of the road 
“It has become impossible to send any play on the road 
without subscription,” he said. “I'm very pessimistic 
about the theatre—economically, I mean.” He, too, of- 
fered something to support his stand—some frightening 
statistics: in 1949, the road had 1,019 nights of activity; 
ten years later, the figure had shrunk to 728. Mr. Hay- 
ward woefully estimated that only 41 attractions will have 
taken to the theatrical highways and byways during the 
1960-61 season—or about ten less than in 1959-60. 

If, about now, you are inclined to feel that the road 
is really at the point of extinction, consider figures from 
another source, Variety, which reported that the gross 
receipts for productions while on the road during the 
1959-60 season amounted to $27,268,000, a record high 
During the last ten years, its average annual gross has 
exceeded $20,000,000. Put that figure alongside the cor 
responding one for Broadway during the same period- 
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the | $35,000,000—and it appears that the road is more than 
Mr. holding its own. 
sub- Among the newer showmen who have found it reward- 
nted ing is Martin Tahse, a young man who used to serve as 
local | business manager for Maurice Evans, but who is now 
able. engaged in excavating some fancy nuggets from the road. 
tical During the past two seasons, working diligently and tak- 
, un} ing nothing for granted, he dispatched by bus and truck 
start: | companies of The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, Two for 
pro- | the Seesaw and Fiorello! (a musical that, the wiseacres 
ns of | contended, was strictly for New Yorkers), and came off 
astonishingly well. 
rd,is} The Tahse method is summed up in these few words: 
road. | “We get good shows and we do a hell of a promotion 
road | job.” In a more reflective mood, he elaborated on the 
nistic | formula. “Audiences are more sophisticated today. Take 
0, of | atown like Lafayette, Louisiana. During a season, it will 
ening | get Artur Rubinstein, the Boston Pops Orchestra, and 
tivity; | ballet and lecture attractions. On top of this, people have 
Hay- | easy access to New York by plane. So, as a result, their 
have | standards are very high. You can’t send them a bad 
ig the | show.” In matters of promotion, too, Mr. Tahse does not 
believe in stinting. He prefers to work with “a very 
» road large advertising budget”; more often than not, the drums 
; from | of publicity begin to sound nine months before the arrival 
gros‘ | of his attractions. His methods in this end of the business 
rg the | include the use of advertising that ties in with other 
high shows, decorating the fronts of road theatres with bunt- 
ss has} ing, offering reduced-rate tickets to students, and giving 
oe en-agers an opportunity to observe how shows are 
eriod- 





mounted (lectures are another aspect of this part of the 








usrt: Road attractions are now housed in St. Louis in a completely refurbished theatre, the American. ricut: Katha- 
rine Cornell (pictured with her general manager, Gertrude Macy) toured extensively last season in “Dear Liar.” 
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promotional campaign, which reflects resourcefulness in 
large measure ). 

“It’s exciting to go to the theatre on Broadway, but not 
in a small town,” he said. “So we must re-create this 
aura.” Although respectful of the benefits of subscrip- 
tion, Mr. Tahse does not believe in the inevitability of 
ruin when subscription does not exist. Most of the diffi- 
culties, he feels, stem from makeshift arrangements and 
from lack of imagination. 

Not exactly sanguine about the picture outside New 
York is a spokesman for Hurok Attractions, Inc., which 
imports foreign talent in large quantities, and displays 
much of it on the road. In his view, the road is “a mass 
of contradictions.” Big enterprises like the Bolshoi Bal- 
let, the Royal Ballet or the Moiseyev company can do 
tremendous business (as much as $150,000 and $200,000 
a week) and still pose a problem because of the enor- 
mous expenses involved. Rapidly decreasing railroad 
service is the cause of another headache. But if touring 
by such large companies may be dangerously close to 
extinction, Hurok has had great success with one-man 
shows, especially when star names are concerned. Emlyn 
Williams’ shows based on Dickens and Dylan Thomas 
scored handsomely in hundreds of cities. And Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne could have toured indefinitely 
in Dear Liar. 

Most showmen concede that the type of scenery used 
in New York is definitely not suitable on tour. It hasn't 
any flexibility, and often is too cumbersome. The ideal 
sets for the road, producers say, should be compact 
enough to be handled by bus, _ [continued on page 74] 


The Fabulous Invalid Was Forever Thus 


[Both parties in this correspondence were actors. The 
writer of the letters was William Sheridan Fredericks 
(1799-1878) ; the addressee, residing in London, was 
Sarah Anne Booth (1793-1867). The letters are part of 
the collection of Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
of London.— Ed. | 

New York, Sept. 12th, 1841 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have often thought of the dear little circle, gathered 
round the fire at No. 1 Bloomsbury Square; and in im- 
agination have heard them say how ungrateful has 
Fredericks proved himself; all our kindness, all our 
friendship forgotten, new friends taken up our place in 
his heart... ete... . ete. ... ete. Indeed, indeed, my 
dear friends, it is not so. Tho’ I acknowledge my long 
silence has been a sufficient cause for you to think so. 
Your letter dated March the 9th did not reach me till the 
latter end of May. I was then in Philadelphia, and had 
no heart to write; every thing about my own prospects, 
my unfortunate profession and the country generally, 
wore so dark, so gloomy, so unpromising and gloomy an 
appearance, that I could not bring myself to finish any 
of the many letters begun, to my friends. I eannot give 
you in words, any adequate idea of the wretched state of 
the theatrical profession in this country at the present 
moment, and what it has suffered for the last two years; 
there is not one theatre in the States that is not many 
degrees worse than bankrupt, nor do I think there will 
be a first-class establishment able to weather the storm 
of the coming winter. They cannot exist without what 
they designate Stars, and they are worn out. The 
Americans appreciate nothing for its excellence and 
they must be impressed by excitement from a Name; 
nor have they any money to spend upon amusement, 
and especially theatrical, for which they never had a 
legitimate taste: in short, the bubble is now burst, and 
the imposition ean be carried on no longer. Every 
thing connected with Theatricals in this country has 
been misrepresented in England, through the raseality 
of old Price [Stephen Price, American manager who 
also spent part of his career in England—a man with a 
flair for the spectacular] and the want of moral courage 
in the many who have hitherto visited it to avow the 
truth; now it cannot be concealed, and all are trying to 
get home. 

For my part, my dream has long been over. I came 
out here madly in love with America and Americans; 








but oh, how unlike England—hospitable, glorious Eng- 
land! Not the land of my birth, certainly, but the one 
with which all my most happy associations are con- 
nected. Here, all is coldness, prejudice and politicks 
[sic]. I ean not enter into their feelings of hatred to 
England, for they do hate her with a lasting and deadly 
hate, begotten only on envy of her greatness and an 
inward consciousness of their own littleness. This is 
the general feeling; individually I know some who feel 
and think and speak differently, but they are few 
indeed. 

Since I wrote to you I have been a winter in Boston 
and one in Philadelphia. Last season I was engaged at 
the Park [Park Theatre, New York], but thro’ the 
impertinent meddling of Power [possibly the first 
Tyrone Power] and Mr. Placide [Henry Placide, 
American actor and a veteran of the Park], I quarrelled 
and left for Philadelphia in less than a month. It is 
my intention to go home, please God, in May next if I 
ean possibly accomplish it. And I shall write to Mac- 
ready ...: if he will engage me I shall get off from the 
Park, and bid adieu to America for ever. I will not 
enter into particulars as to all the miseries I have ex- 
perienced here. I hope to be able to tell you of them 
soon. Every creature is anxious now to go home if they 
could, but their losses have been so accumulated for the 
last two years that it will be difficult to accomplish it. 

There is great talk of a war here, and I cannot well 
see how it is to be avoided, tho’ too greatly to be de- 
plored : . heaven knows the States are not in a 
situation for war, especially with England. As far as 
I can judge they are prostrate commercially and po- 
litically; and if they were wise would endeavour to con- 
ciliate instead of quarrel... . 

The failure of the United States Bank has caused 
great misery here. Many families have been hurled 
from independence to poverty, and I have come in for 
my share, thro’ my sister-in-law, who has lost her all 
($9,000) by the affair. I have long histories to tell you 
all, should I be so fortunate as to see you again. How 
often do I pant for home. I am sick, sick at heart of 
everything here; and tho’ my general health, thank 
God, is excellent, I have suffered the tortures of Denfer 
[d’enfer: hell] and the inconvenience of the devil, from 
a complaint in my hands and feet; they eall it Salt 
Rheum [eczema], but none of the Doctors seem to 
understand whence it comes, and I know they are igno- 
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rant of the means of sending it away. Last winter I had 
it very badly. I took a hundred sulphur baths, at a 
dollar a piece, beside [sic] fees and other stuff. So 
you may judge of the expense it has been to me. It is 
in the insides of my hands and under my ankles. I 
starved myself, and drank nothing. Still it went on bad 
as ever. So I gave up all doctoring, but I dread the 
winter—it is worse in cold weather. I am of opinion I 
shall get rid of it if I live to go home, home! That 
word! No such thing here, they hardly understand the 
word and what it means. 

I hardly dare ask how your mother is at her great 
age. Any day may bring it to a close, and yet I hope she 
is well as when you last wrote. Give her my most affec- 
tionate love, the same to Clara, James, his wife and 
children. Remember me to Richard Bullock. Write soon, 
and believe me, spite of my long silence, your sincere 
and affectionate friend, 

(Wm.) 8. FREDERICKS, 


There is a Mrs. Seymour announced at the Park from 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden. No great things, I 
fancy. We have begun this season very auspiciously 
without Stars. If Mr. Simpson [Edmund Shaw Simp- 
son, manager of the Park at the time the letter was 
written] will have courage to resist such trash, he will 
meet his account in it, but he said Miss Kelly [possibly 
Frances Maria Kelly, English actress-manager] is com- 
ing out. She will do nothing. She is not the Kelly of 
20 years ago, and here, they look for youth and beauty, 
not excellence. Fanny Elsler [Fanny Elssler, the noted 
dancer] has done wonders, for herself, but ruined the 
managers; to her may be attributed the downfall of the 
profession here. They have been perfectly mad after 
her, but as a matter of course will turn round and abuse 
her... I was delighted that the true position of things 
theatrical in this country is now known in England, and 
that wretches can not so easily be victimised. Old Price 
has been removed as an especial kindness by Provi- 
dence. I wish you would send me Sheridan Knowles’s 
new play. It might do me good to have an original 
part. Write to me by the steam ship. 


— 
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two letters, never published before, prove that there’s a Cassandra for every century —that the 
present ills of the American theatre also provided cues for crying towels in the 1840s 


March 30th, 1842 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have been much to blame in suffering so long a time 
to pass without writing to you. I feel this, and yet I 
feel that it did not arise from any diminution of that 
affection, friendship and regard which I know you and 
yours claim from me under all and any cireumstances, 
but the truth is, I have had nothing to communicate that 
would give you pleasure to hear, or me to write. Noth- 
ing but misfortune seems to attend, and it would be un- 
profitable for me to convey to what a state of degrada- 
tion and abject misery it is falling. There is not at the 
present moment a Theatre in the United States that is 
not in a state of wretched bankruptcy, absolute beggary, 
and in the hands of men utterly wanting in either ener- 
gy or honesty. We are at this moment on half salary at 
the Park; that badly paid, sometimes closed up, and 
dependent entirely upon the conscience of the Manage- 
ment. In Boston, the principal theatre is open as a 
commonwealth, the actors getting nothing, and that in a 
place where they have no public sympathy; in Phila- 
delphia they are even worse off; in New Orleans the 
St. Charles has been burned to the ground and the 
company left on the world, in an adverse climate, 
without friends or the means to take them out of their 
miserable condition. In Charlston [sic], South Caro- 
lina, Latham had opened, but never even paid the first 
week’s salary, and being perfectly unprovided the 
Company are obliged to remain in a state of destitution; 
among them is poor Howard, who used to be at the 
Olympic. This, I can assure you, is rather an amelio- 
rated than an exag ‘erated state of the case, nor is there 
the slightest chance of improvement, for the whole 
country is politically, commercially and socially pros- 
trate. Nothing but failures of Banks, which spread 
dismay and poverty in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The infamous institution called the United States Bank 
in Philadelphia, has been the means of plugging hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons into a state of absolute 
beggary and destitution, who had blindly placed un- 
limited confidence in it, and put their all into the hands 
of its iniquitous directors. My sister-in-law, among the 
rest, has lost her all (nine thousand dollars); this, as 
I was her heir, is, you may suppose, a sad blow to me, 
added to my own losses and mortifications. I had made 
up my mind to go to England in May, and I have not 
quite abandoned the hope of its accomplishment, but I 
fear I can not procure the means. Had I received my 

[continued on page 77] 
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A New Band of Angels 


Foundations and corporations are joining wealthy patrons in lending a helping 
hand to theatre beyond Times Square; all hands stand to gain, including the givers 


The touch-and-go existence that has been the lot of the 
American theatre beyond the precincts of Times Square 
for more than three decades appears to be in for a radical 
change. Large applications of imagination and money are 
already being channeled toward the improvement of the 
non-Broadway theatre (an improvement that will inevit- 
ably be reflected in the Broadway theatre, too) and more 
may well be on the way. 

The support that is suddenly becoming manifest ranges 
from projects to raise the quality of posters to a complex 
of interrelated methods of stimulating increased creativity 
in all phases of the theatre. Funds for most of these ac- 
tivities are being provided by foundations, although some 
come from individuals and industry. And there is the 
prospect that under a national administration that ap- 
pears to have a deeper interest in the arts than has been 
customary, the theatre may finally get some of the Fed- 
eral encouragement that it has sought for many years. 

Behind the brighter prospects for support of the arts in 
general and the theatre in particular lies a significant 
change in the outlook of American business. “Today we 
all realize that the responsibility of business goes beyond 
the building of sales,” John D. Rockefeller III told mem- 
bers of the New York Board of Trade two years ago. 
“Yet it was only thirty years ago that corporate philan- 
thropy—the most measurable aspect of corporate citizenry 
—had its beginnings in a trickle of freely given contribu- 
tions to community agencies.” 

Those first gifts, Rockefeller pointed out, were for wel- 
fare and health since the country’s greatest philanthropic 
need was in such areas at that time. Later, when the pri- 
mary need centered on education, business turned its con- 
tributions in that direction. Only in the past ten years 
have American corporations considered the value and the 
needs of the arts. Much of their activity in this sphere 
has been limited to local contributions in towns where a 
company’s plants are located. The most impressive broad- 
ening of the outlook so far has been the corporate re- 
sponse to the appeal for funds by Lincoln Center, the 
massive focal point for the performing arts that is being 
constructed in New York. As of early March, 258 cor- 
porations had contributed gifts to the center amounting 
to $5,747,120.02. That figure, of course, is only a fraction 
of the total raised by the center to date—but a highly im- 
pressive one. 

The largest of the gifts came from Texaco, for many 
years sponsor of the broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera, 


by John S. Wilson 


which will be housed in the new center. Among othe 
corporate donors are life-insurance companies, banks, the 
three major broadcasting networks, United States Rub. 
ber, Continental Can, Macy’s (the department-stor 
chain), Seagram, Standard Oil of New Jersey and Tim 
Not all the corporate contributors want their largess to bly 
known publicly, however. Business is not yet complete 
adjusted to this newly found interest in the arts; soy 
companies have preferred to make their donations anox 
mously for fear of angering their stockholders. 

Why is business now willing to spend its funds on wha 
it has hitherto regarded as a longhair frill? Self-intereg 
gratitude, and the dividends that accrue from gener 
community well-being were among the appeals used | 
Clarence Francis, Chairman of Lincoln Center’s funé. 
raising committee. Approaching corporations with an w. 
derstanding acquired as a self-styled “old prune sales 
man” (he is a former chairman of General Foods), Fran. 
cis would point out to a New York firm that the cente 
would benefit the company’s employees, customers ani 
stockholders; a corporation that spreads across the natior 
was reminded that it gets its capital from New York, ani 
it owes New York something in return; for an internation. 
al firm that simply had an office in New York, stress was 
laid on how the center would enhance the image of the 
United States overseas. 

The practical value of investment in as seemingly ab- 
struse a field as theatre has already been brought home 
strikingly to some American corporations. Standard Oil 
of New Jersey’s sponsorship on television of “The Play of 
the Week” last season and the fifteen-week Shakespearean 
cycle, “An Age of Kings,” this year raised many eyebrows 

“It has been heartening for us to discover how may 
people respond to good theatre,” M. J. Rathbone, pres- 
dent of the company, declared in explaining that sponsor 
ship. “Jersey Standard is owned by about 650,000 stock 
holders; our management has many responsibilities to 
them. I believe its sponsoring good television programs 
is a way of fulfilling at least part of these responsibilities’ 
Actually, Jersey Standard was taking very precise aimit 
sponsoring the two programs. As an institutional adve- 
tiser, its problem was to reach a large segment of people 
who are influential and who are thoughtful, using a ret 
tively small budget. Its solution was to sponsor highly 
adult theatre on stations covering New York and Wash- 
ington only. “Our experience indicates that in servilf 
the arts, entertainment such as “An Age of Kings” als 





BELOW: Jo Mielziner, the noted designer, 
discusses the proposed stage for the 
repertory theatre of Lincoln Center for 

the Performing Arts during a recent 
meeting of the New York chapter of ANTA. 
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ssove: Herbert Blau (left), consult- 
ing director of the San Francisco 

| Actor's Workshop, with novelists 

| Herbert Gold and Mark Harris, in 
residence with the group under 
Ford Foundation grants. 
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of the} seLow: Richard Wilbur (left), 
the poet, has been an artist in 
residence with the Alley Theatre 
of Houston as part of the 
Ford Foundation project to 
spur dramatic writing. 


Henry Grossman 


ABOVE: The Phoenix Theatre in New York 
has benefited from the Ford Foundation 
program. Here Stuart Vaughan (background) 
directs Ray Reinhardt (left) and Frederic 
Warriner in “The Plough and the Stars.” 


John Wylie 





effectively serves the marketing needs of business,” Mr. 
Rathbone said. “To those who might be considering spon- 
sorship of similar programs of adult entertainment I cite 
our experience. The audience is there—and they are ap- 
preciative. You will hear from them, and they will buy 
your products, too.” 

Like corporations, individuals who have access to large 
sums of money are increasingly being stirred to lend sup- 
port to the theatre. In most cases such support consists of 
sustaining local productions or plays on Broadway in 
which certain individuals have a special interest. Mrs. 
Isaac Stern, wife of the violinist who rallied the forces 
that saved Carnegie Hall from demolition, contributed 
and raised sufficient money to keep The Wall running 
an additional six weeks beyond its scheduled closing be- 
cause she felt it was important that this play, dealing 
with the Warsaw ghetto under the Nazis, should be kept 
before the public, and especially before young people. 
“This is one part of history that is quickly forgotten and 
forgiven and neglected,” she explained. “It’s an invest- 
ment in the future. So many teen-agers saw the play, and 
their eyes were opened.” 

There have been some notable cases of such individual 
rescue work in the past (the classic example was the in- 
sistence of a Texas oil millionaire, Edgar Davis, on keep- 
ing The Ladder going for more than a year, during the 
1926-27 Broadway season, even though he had to resort 
to wholesale distribution of free tickets to do it). Some- 
thing unique in individual support is Mrs. Vivian Beau- 
mont Allen’s gift of $3,000,000 for use in building a reper- 
tory theatre at Lincoln Center. Mrs. Allen, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Greater New York Chapter of the American 
National Theatre and Academy (ANTA) and a long- 
established patron of opera, music and the theatre in New 
York (she inherited the fortune of her father, J. E. Beau- 
mont, who was one of the founders of the May chain of 
department stores) gave the money for that specific pur- 
pose because, she said, “It has been my cherished hope 
that our country might one day have a national theatre 
comparable in distinction and achievement to the Comé- 
die Frangaise.” 

Mrs. Allen’s gift is unusual in these days of carefully 
hedged tax arrangements. Individuals who are prepared 
to give such large amounts are more apt to do it through 
foundations created for just such purposes. When George 
Delacorte, head of the Dell Publishing Company, became 
interested in the financing problems of Joseph Papp’s 
Shakespearean troupe, which performs in Central Park 
in New York, he donated $150,000 to it through the 
George and Margarita Delacorte Foundation. Industrial- 
ist Albert A. List has given $1,000,000 to Lincoln Center 
through the Albert A. List Foundation, of which $200,000 
has been earmarked for use in the stimulation of the crea- 
tion of fine posters announcing productions at the center. 
Corporations have also formed foundations to channel 
their donations. Among the contributors to Lincoln Cen- 
ter are the New York Times Foundation, the Shell Com- 








panies Foundation and the United States Steel Foy. 
dation. 

In all those cases, donations have been made to a gy . 
cific project, or to achieve a specific end. The long-range 
and potentially more productive approach to the theatre 
has become the special province of the large foundations 
primarily the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. Bot) 
have been major contributors to Lincoln Center ($19. 
500,000 from Ford, $10,000,000 from Rockefeller), By 
each has also embarked on programs designed to stimy. 
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late the development of the theatre throughout th: | ‘*"': 
country. ae 
In 1957 the Ford Foundation turned its attention to the } tion 
creative arts with the objective of stimulating the creatiye } jis an 
development of talented people; of supporting experi. J srvice 
ments, demonstrations and studies that would help to reduc 
clarify objectives, set standards, or open new avenues = 
and of supporting humanistic scholarship basic to the hu-} sand 
manities generally rather than to specialized fields. §} the wi 
far as the theatre is concerned, this program has been} bie! ' 
implemented through a series of awards whose real re} ' * 
sults may not become apparent for several years, al. Ae 
though some are already beginning to bear fruit. a 
One of the most promising theatrical projects, in the} * th 
opinion of W. McNeil Lowry, director of the Ford Foun- B. 
dation’s program in humanities and the arts, is a series < 
of fellowships, each with a value of $7,500, established} jim 
last year for eleven poets and writers of fiction for the} can w 
purpose of establishing close working relationships be} 
tween the recipients and theatres or opera companies a 
Among those receiving the awards were novelists Herbert - . 
Gold and Mark Harris, assigned to the Actor's Workshop } omic 
in San Francisco; poets Richard Wilbur and George Gar-} man | 
rett, to the Alley Theatre, Houston; and poet Anthony | *). 
Hecht and novelists James Purdy and Eudora Welty, to Britis 
the Actors’ Studio in New York. In announcing the fel- ny 
lowships, Lowry pointed out that it is not a condition} ,..\, 
that the recipient write a play or a libretto. “But,” he} inpa 
added, “it is assumed that the sights and sounds in the | érée 
spoken or lyric theatre, and the opportunity of associa- = 
tion with directors, actors, composers, stage managers, de. a 
signers, conductors and singers, will stimulate the writers An 
imagination and, possibly, his interest in writing in the | was. 
dramatic form.” poun 
This project was undertaken after Lowry and his asso- pi 
ciates had gone over several hundred playscripts, and had i 
been depressed by the thin quality of the writing of those | ¢,,, 
who already considered themselves playwrights. The | trove 
need to interest talented writers in the theatre became | ‘el 
apparent. According to Lowry, there is already evidence _ 
that the program is producing some of the hoped- for re- Tom 
sults; Wilbur and Garrett have written some things forthe}, 
Alley Theatre that have been performed both in the thea- and 
tre and on television. onan 
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Another series of Ford awards came out of a question 
raised at a theatre conference by Arthur Miller. Referrig 
to the growing interest in the [continued on page +! 
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by George Freedley 





jt is a pleasure to read a new life of Oscar 





Wilde that places him in his proper social 
and artistic milieu. Such is the book written 
jy his son, Vyvyan Holland: Osear Wilde, 
, Pictorial Biography (Viking, $6.50). It 
; also an antidote to an earlier study of 
Wilde—Frank Harris’ two-volume life, which 
jyelt at great length on the scandal that re- 









alted from the great writer’s imprisonment 
jollowing a much-publicized trial and con- 






) the ction. In concentrating on sensation, Har- 
ative | ris and other “friends” did a great dis- 





vrvice to the public and to Wilde as well, 
reducing virtually to nothing his stature as a 
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nues 
e hu- 
. So 
been 


il re. 





reator of literature in the form of poetry, 
Really to under- 
stand the creator of the exquisite fairy tales, 






jrama and belles-lettres. 





the witty “art for art’s sake” essays, those 





high comedies such as Lady Windermere’s 
Fan and The Importance of Being Earnest, 
sch touching poems as The Ballad of Read- 
ng Gaol, it is necessary to read Holland’s 
iography of his father. Here you find him 
is the friend and associate of Ellen Terry, 
. B. Shaw, Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Aubrey 
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Lily Langtry, James 
Whistler, George Alexander, Herbert Beer- 


ohm Tree and Max Beerbohm. At last you 


Beardsley, 






an understand Oscar Wilde in his own time. 






One of the greatest literary and artistic 





figures of the British world was Max Beer- 





bohm, who is superbly interpreted, described 
and appreciated by America’s distinguished 
mic dramatist and historian S. N. Behr- 


man in Portrait of Max (Random House, 
$6), 









Sir Max was perhaps the greatest 






British caricaturist, a distinguished dramatic 







¢ fel itic, a notable novelist, and an essayist 
e Tel : : : 
iit md satirist of the highest international 
1000 






rank. His Zuleika Dobson, with its delicious 





t,” he 
in the 
socia- 
rs, de- 
iter's 
in the 





impact of a famous beauty upon the jeunesse 





lorée, will never be forgotten; it is a minor 
masterpiece of 





highest satire. Beerbohm 





was perhaps the greatest conversationalist of 
this century. 






Another great conversationalist in English 
was that nonstop talker, that brilliant ex- 
pounder of theories and advice on matters 






lerary, artistic, economic, politic and per- 
wnal, George Bernard Shaw. His corre- 
spondence with Ellen Terry and Mrs. Patrick 
campbell is more famous and more con- 
troversial than that contained in the rela- 
ely minor but altogether charming To a 
Young Actress, the Letters of Bernard 
Shaw to Molly Tompkins, edited by Peter 
Tompkins (Clarkson N. Potter, $8.50). A 
young American actress, who was in Eng- 
and with her husband in 1921, wrote to 
shaw for advice on how to improve her act- 
A technique and her theatrical creativity. 
‘aw loved such requests, and he took the 
tung couple under his wing. This volume 
Mesents, in facsimile photographic repro- 
tuction, the entire correspondence, which 
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extended through 1949, and which is highly 
stimulating, though limited. 


Another example of Shaw’s epistolary 
brilliance is to be found in Cedric Hard- 
wicke’s modest and altogether delightful 


autobiography, as told to James Brough, A 
Victorian in Orbit (Doubleday, $4.50). 
Sir Cedric is one of the great exponents of 
Shavian acting. Before he became a fixture 
at Barry Jackson’s Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre and the Malvern Festival, he had 
his beginnings in the Edwardian theatre un- 
der various melo- 
in romantic drama under 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. His back-breaking 
tour of the Union of South Africa and Rho- 
the outbreak of World 
War I makes absorbing reading. After sery- 


managements, first in 


drama and then 


desia just before 
ice with the British armed forces, he went 
back to the stage—to a new kind of theatre) 
the type that still obtains in England and 
America. association 


Hardwicke’s close 


with Shaw was mutually beneficial. His in- 
dictment of Hollywood and its crassness, 
which still causes it to have many of the 
aspects of the garment industry, is searing. 

A man currently working in the theatre 
of America will find conditions having little 
theatre of 
Wilde, Shaw, Beerbohm and the early Hard- 
wicke, although Sir Cedric’s book indicates 
the paucity of Hollywood, Broadway and 
Shaftsbury Avenue. Bruce Savan, a success- 


in common with those of the 


ful New York agent, has written an excel- 
lent “how to do it” book, Your Career in 
the Theatre (Doubleday, $3.95) 
a sense brings up to date Shepard Traube’s 
unforgettable So You Want to Go Into the 
Theatre? of 1934. Whether 


aspiring actor, choreographer, 


which in 


you are an 
composer, 
conductor, designer or playwright, you will 
find sound advice on the education you 
should undertake, and the experience you 
should seek, before tackling the Broadway 
stage, television or Hollywood. There is an 
explanation of contracts, together with dis- 
cussion of how to do the rounds, and how to 
present oneself. Mr. Savan’s book is recom- 
mended reading for aspirants in the field, 
and for their parents and mentors as well. 


Books in Brief 


Acting Shakespeare by Bertram Joseph. A 
discussion of the principles of acting in 
Shakespeare’s day and how a contemporary 
actor can prepare for Shakespearean roles. 
A practical and helpful book by a man who 
has taught at the Bristol Old Vic school and 
the London Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
worked in productions at the Mermaid Thea- 
tre in London. (Theatre Arts Books, $4.75) 
An Approach to Hamlet by L. C. Knights. 
An attempt to define the relation of Hamlet 
to Shakespeare’s other works, particularly 


those written in his later years, and to show 
that the themes of the plays of that period 
are connected. 


$2.75 @ 


(Stanford University Press, 





Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
|\the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
| \I96I Rolls Royce. Special theatre 





and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 
349 E. 76th St., N. v.c. YU 8-2200 


$9\ per hour. Diners Club honored. 
THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


onta ct 


=fele] .¢ 


1961 Edition Now Available 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

Covering: TO EVERYONE REQUIR- 

| ING PERTINENT DATA 

NEW YORK | RELATING TO ENTER- 

TAINMENT AND ALLIED 
FIELDS. 


HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON 


Stage—Screen @ Radio & 
TV e@ Publishing @ Agents 
ROME —Producers @ Night Clubs 
e Restaurants @ Hotels @ 
$2.50 Theatres @ Advertising © 


| etc. 


PARIS 





CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc 


140 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


PL 7-7979 





12th SAN DIEGO NATIONAL 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


directed by William Ball 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 
KING RICHARD III 


directed by Allen Fletcher 
Professional Repertory Cempany 


JUNE 27-SEPT. 10 


Free colorful brochure on request 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 2171, San Diego 


LIMITED SEATING AVAILABLE 


Old Globe Theatre 


BALBOA PARK SAN DIEGO 


NORTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA'S 
FIRST ARTS AND CRAFTS FESTIVAL 


Founded 1956 


WILKES-BARRE’S ANNUAL 
OUTDOOR 


FINE 
ARTS 
FIESTA 
On Public Square 


Third Thursday Through Sunday 
Each May 
Symphony, Oratorio, Ballet, Opera, 


Chamber Music, Painting, Sculpture, 
All Free to Public 


Theatre, 
Crafts 


BACK ISSUES 


Due to the popular demand for 
THEATRE ARTS through the years, 
the following are the only available 
back issues: 


ISSUE 
May 1960 
June 1960 
July 1960 
Aug. 1960 
Sept. 1960 
Oct. 1960 
Nov. 1960 
Dec. 1960 
Jan. 1961 
Feb. 1961 
Mar. 1961 
Apr. 1961 


PLAY 
“DRUMS OF FATHER NED” 
“U.S.A.” 
“ONCE UPON A MATTRESS” 
“THE DISENCHANTED” 
“MAJORITY OF ONE” 
“RAISIN IN THE SUN” 
“THE GANG'S ALL HERE” 
“LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE” 
“TENTH MAN” 
“FIVE FINGER EXERCISE” 
“RAPE OF THE BELT” 
“RULES OF THE GAME” 


All back issues before the current year 
are $1.00 each. 1961 copies are $.75. 


Please address 


all inquiries to: 


BACK ISSUE DEPT. 
THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36 
New York 


| and As You Like It; 





| and Henry V. 


THEATRE USA NEWS 


Shakespeare Cross-Country 


Festivals are on the increase in this coun- 
try and in Canada, though nowhere near the 
predominance they hold in Europe. Still in 
the forefront are the Shakespearean festi- 


vals, the two Stratfords and others. At Strat- 


ford, Conn., the American Shakespeare 
Festival has been presenting Twelfth Night 
in a seven-week season for students since 
April 10 (scheduled to close May 26; two 
longer than last 
weeks longer than in 1959). 


weeks season and 
season opens early in June with Macbeth 
Troilus and Cressida 


will be added to the repertory in mid-July. 


The Stratford Shakespearean Festival of | 


Canada, in Ontario, begins its ninth season 
June 19, and will run through Sept. 23, of- 
fering Coriolanus, Henry VIII and Love's 


| Labour's Lost. 


The New York Shakespeare Festival— 


| synonymous with its producer, Joseph Papp 
| —has been presenting Romeo and Juliet in 
| the secondary schools in New York City since 


Jan. 9, and will continue with that part of 
its program until May 5. (This production 
was made possible by a $50,000 grant from 
the Board of Education.) The company’s 
season in Central Park is scheduled for June 
29-Sept. 2; theatregoers will see A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Much Ado About 
Nothing and Richard II. Much Ado About 


| Nothing also is a choice of the Champlain 
| Shakespeare Festival, Burlington, Vt., Aug. | 


1-31. The other works scheduled are Hamlet 


The Colorado Shakespeare Festival, 


| University of Colorado, Boulder, will present 
| its fourth season, Aug. 5-19, offering Henry 


V, King Lear and Love’s Labour's Lost. 
J. H. Crouch is executive director. And the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland, 


Ore., will present five works in repertory 


(nightly in rotation) from July 24 through 
Sept. 3. They will be: A Midsummer Night's 


| Dream, All’s Well That Ends Well, Henry 
| IV, Part 1, Hamlet and Ben Jonson’s The 


Alchemist; Angus L. Bowmer, director. 
Hofstra College sponsored its twelfth 

annual Shakespearean festival in March, of- 

fering Love’s Labour’s Lost, under the di- 


| rection of James VanWart, and two non- 


Shakespearean works, Everyman and The 
Playe Called the Foure PP, directed by 
Miriam Tulin and Lowell Swortzell. All 
were staged on Hofstra’s life-size 
replica of Shakespeare’s Globe stage. 

The McCarter Theatre of Princeton Uni- 
versity presented an eight-week season of 


works 


Shakespearean repertory in February and 
March that consisted of King Lear, As You 
Like It, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet, performed by 
the Association of Producing Artists. 


four | 
The regular | 


The company performs in | 
| the UVM Arena Theatre, under the direc- 
| tion of Greg Falls. 


‘ Cer en TT 
POLLOCK’S TOY THEATRES 


THE REGENCY. Reproduction of original Victorian 
proscenium front published by Green in 1834 Mais | 
of plywood & plastic. theatre measures 15/”x1Qy19» | 
when assembled. Complete instructions, all accessories 
& the characters, scenery, & playbook for ‘Aladdin’ 
$10.95, postage included. 





THE ADELPHI. Identical to above in size & constrys. 
tion, but with modern proscenium front in green 4 | 
orange. $10.95. 


LIGHTING SETS. Miniature footlights & top batten | 
with 6 lights & 3 gelatines. Wired in parallel to mp | 


on small dry batteries. $5.00. | 


Imported from England 


BOOK-FRIENDS 
160 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
America's NEWEST Theatre Bookshop 


_—DRAMA BOOK SHOP- 

51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y, | 

CURTAINS 
Kenneth Tynan 


THE FIFTY-YEAR DECLINE 
AND FALL OF HOLLYWOOD 
Ezra Goodman $5.95 


SEVEN PLAYS 
Bertolt Brecht 


THE WALL—A Play 
Millard Lampell $3.50 | 


SHAKESPEARE’S AUDIENCE 
Alfred Harbage $1.50 | 


THE VAKHTANGOV SCHOOL 
OF STAGE ART 
Nikolai Gorchakov 


add 15c postage per book 


$7.95 | 


$8.50 | 


$4.50 


Dramatists Play Service 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 
ROMAN CANDLE 

THE DEADLY GAME 

THE RIVALRY 

THE PRODIGAL 

DINNY AND THE WITCHES 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 
JOHN BROWN’S BODY 

DUEL OF ANGELS 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


THE 
KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


DIRECTOR WANTED 
Starting Sept. 1961 
Excellent Theatre 
Established 32 years 
Full Time Staff 


Broad Experience Necessary 


for Particulars 
Write—Wire—Phone 
329 South Park St. 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Romeo and Juliet was staged at the Uni- 
wity Theatre, University of Tampa, un- 
jer the direction of John J. von Szeliski, in 
April, and will be performed in June by the 
Goddard College Community Players, 
Plainfield, Vt., directed by Joseph Rosenberg. 

Macalester College Little Theatre, St. 
Paul, presented The Merry Wives of Wind- 
wr and The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
ist month. The Merry Wives also was 
he choice of the Department of Speech, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
» March, staged by Professor Ronald 
Schulz. The University of Minnesota 
Theatre offered The Merchant of Venice 
in February. 

In March Julius Caesar was staged at the 
University of Maryland, under Rudolph 
Pugliese’s direction, and by the Playmakers 
at New Mexico State University, under 
the direction of Professor Hershel Zohn. 
It also was performed in March at Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, W. Va., in modern 





























jress and in a Cuban setting, under the 
direction of Professor L. A. Wallman. 
Twelfth Night, directed by Paul Ebert, was 













 |\Pthe January offering at the Oak Ridge 

|} Community Playhouse, Oak Ridge, Tenn.., 

0 | md the March presentation at the San 

|} Diego State Theatre, San Diego State, 
‘9 |— staged by Hunton D. Sellman. 

Kenyon College put on Henry IV, Part 1 

in February; Macbeth was presented Feb. 

50 || 6Mar. 4 at the Honolulu Community 





Theatre and Mar. 8-11 at the Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex. The Drama Workshop of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, staged 
King Lear last December under the direc- 
tion of Paul Kozelka. 

In the latter part of April, William and 
Mary Theatre, College of William and 
Mary, ended their season with A Mid- 
uummer Night’s Dream, directed by Howard 
Sammon, and Wayne State University 
will bring its season to a close with Much 
{do About Nothing in May. 














Playwriting Contest 





The Forbes Heermans Playwriting Com- 
petition, sponsored by the Speech and Drama 







Inc. | | Department of Cornell University for thirty 
(. Y. |] years, has been expanded to include a na- 
ee | tional competition this year, with prizes for 
a 





the best full-length and one-act plays by 
American students. Both graduates and 
undergraduates may enter. The plays must 
de original; collaborations are acceptable, 
dut not translations or adaptations; the 
“ripts must not have received any previous 
ward but may have previous production. 
The author of the prize-winning full-length 
work will receive $500 and a production of 
tis pley by Cornell University Theatre; $150 
tach and production will be awarded the 
thors of the two best one-act plays. The 
mtest closes June 1. For further infor- 
tation, please write to George McCalmon, 
“rector, Cornell University Theatre, 127 


Coldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, 
lhaca, N.Y, 

























Offstage 
[continued from page 2] 


great deal of volunteer effort, and a certain 
amount of hard cash. So the New Drama- 
tists Committee currently is engaged in a 
drive to raise money with which to carry 
on. Within the theatre, the NDC is seeking 
$40,000; with sound logic, it is operating on 
the premise that what is good for the theatre 
as a whole should be worth such an invest- 
ment on the part of the people in the thea- 
tre, especially when the investment amounts 
to only a tenth of 1 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of the New York theatre for a single 
year. To date, two fund-raising luncheons 
have been held for representatives of the 
industry, and the speakers have included 
such noteworthy folk as Howard Lindsay, 


Jo Mielziner, Paddy Chayefsky, Ralph Bel- 
lamy and John Shubert. 


In addition to the $40,000 from within the 
ranks, the NDC hopes to raise $22,500 from 
industries allied to the theatre (and of 
course it welcomes contributions from all 
who believe in its work—something that re- 
quires no great effort, by the way). Mrs. 
Kermit Bloomgarden, wife of one of Broad- 
way’s most influential producers, is the 
chairman of the over-all fund drive. Work- 
ing under her direction are these vice-chair- 
men: Vincent Sardi, representing the res- 
taurateurs; Vincent Donehue, theatrical di- 
rectors; John Wharton, attorneys; Anna Hill 
Johnstone, costumers; Jo Mielziner, scenic 
designers; and Milton Goldman, talent agen- 
cies. * 
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CENTURY 





Century’s Control System 


heart of the art of stage lighting... 


Century, the largest manufacturer of electronic switch- 
boards, offers its experienced engineering staff to assist 
architects and engineers in planning lighting control sys- 
tems. C-CORE® units (Century’s trade mark for back to 
back silicon controlled rectifier dimmers) are designed 
for flexibility, compactness and simplicity of operation. 
Of the many Century systems installed, the two-scene 
preset, shown above, with selective submastering per- 
mits the handling of many complex cues. This Century 
unit was recently installed at the Madison Township 
High School in New Jersey. Architect: Merchant, 
Seidel & Hickey /Engineer: Fred S. Dubin, Asso- 


lectrical Contractor: James H. Delaplaine, Inc. 


Write for full descriptive literature 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, F’. 
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are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 


It costs no more for the 


, 
now: 


finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 


232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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A Dollar-and-Cents View 


[continued from page 15) 














haven't Hasn't 


Are creaking 


they always been bad? the 
theatre always been in a fix? 
finances, sudden closings, audience indiffer- 
ence new phenomenons? 


“Look back 


and you'll find the producers saying all the 


twenty vears, or five years, 


same things about the theatre: how prices 


are too high, and the shows too expensive 


to produce, and not enough good plays 


Martin of 
Martin, producers of such musical hits as 
Guys and Dolls, The Boy Can- 


Can. “I don’t believe in all those complaints. 


round,” said Ernest 


Feuer and 


Friend and 
There’s too much self-deprecation and com 


Why 


a change? | 


plaining in the theatre. don’t we say 


how sood we are for 


suppose 
it’s in the nature of the business. I suppose 
it’s a producers have of taking out 
their guilt feelings when they have a failure. 


But I think knocking 


business. I think we should start saying 


way 


we should stop our 
how good we are. 
Like Martin, the two founders of a 


specializing in 


firm 
theatrical-investment _ infor- 
the school of thought 
that producers are painting the picture too 
black. Seymour Vall and Edwin Partikian 


spent a year doing research on the legitimate 


mation subscribe to 


theatre. Their discoveries led to the estab- 
lishment of Theatrical Investor, Inx 


now 


- whic h 


furnishes the only investment analysis 
on Broadway. In addition, they recently set 
up a theatrical brokerage house that ac- 
cepts minimum investments of $50. 

they 


Putting 


Broadway business conditions, say, 


have not changed so drastically. 


money in shows can still be made a sound 
financial proposition. Costs have increased, 
The initial in- 
vestment is higher. The rate of return may 


but so have ticket prices. 


be smaller but the dollar value of profit may 
be the same. Their data covers the six sea- 
sons from 1954-55 through 1959-60. For the 
first five seasons, by their calculation, the 
investor in profitable productions got back 
$218 for each $100 invested. Profitable pro- 
ductions were in a substantial minority, but 
The 


of finding one on a hit-or-miss basis are 


then they always have been. 


chances 
one 
in four. Only 90 out of 343 produced shows 
in the survey have been profitable. A great 
deal of lost in the 


theatre. But a great deal of money is also 


money undeniably is 


made, 

The losers, Vall feels, tend to damn the 
theatre rather than blame themselves. Ac- 
tually, he says, the risks can be reduced 
considerably if the investor will study the 
proposed production as warily as he would 
a stock issue. The things to watch for, 
Vall’s research leads him to believe, are 


the previous profit-and-loss records of the 
director and of the producer involved, sep- 
arately and in combination. A director with 
more hits than flops teamed with a producer 
with more hits than flops will give the pro- 


duction a better than fifty-fifty chance of 
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. The World's ' 
. Leading Costumer 
now offers to costume your show at the same 
e rental price as others charge for ordinary + 
costumes. 


. Why not use the finest costumes available + 
they will cost you no more! 

Write for free costume plots and our esti- 
mate. We have been costuming over 75% of * 
all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure your 
« show is Brooks costumed. ’ 


3 W. Gist Street, New York 23, NW. Y. 


weer ee eo we eae 


Pe vway & ME 


B’way & TV Stars Wear : 
| MANHATTAN. 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive = 
professional costumes are available at mod 
erate rental rates tor littie theatres schooh = 
churches, groups. etc. Our workrooms are con- = 
tinually making entire new costume produc 
tions for rental Al! costumes are cleaned 
and alterec under the supervision of our own = 
professionali designer Write. giving require. = 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates 
Member of Nations Costumers 
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ming money, and perhaps big money. Big 
money still remains to Broadway, no matter 






yhat the pessimists say. 

People in the theatre are fond of recall- 
ing the record season of 1927-28 as a kind 
In that year before talking 






if golden age. 





sictures came in, 264 productions were put 





n in some 80 first-run houses. Now, the 













ne production level is down to 50, and the 
ai number of theatres has been reduced to 32. 
, *— By comparison the theatre looks badly off 
i- indeed. The season of 1927-28 produced 
2 Strange Interlude, The Royal Family and 
‘I Coquette. Yet it also produced a lot of 

1 plays that, in the words of one observer, 
Sif “wouldn’t make more than one skit in a 

vaudeville show on television.” Burns 






Mantle summed up the period thus: “The 
theatre season of 1927-28 will probably be 
remembered in New York, should occasion 






arise to remember it, as one that started 











promisingly and faded hopelessly. You can 


count its outstanding successes on the 


“a : fngers of two hands. It would require the 
“4 weds of a watermelon to tally its failures.” 
~ There is no point in boosting the rate of 
= =} production of Broadway shows just to pro- 


duce watermelon seeds, but the decline 














definitely makes it harder for the theatre 
to tun up good new work. “If more plays 
are produced,” suggested David Merrick, 
“there will be a larger percentage of suc- 


cesses. There is more of a chance to get 
another hit or two.” 


At the moment, Whitehead and the others 













are taking a close look at the operating 
budget. To stimulate new production and 
make investment more attractive, they would 
like to so arrange it so that a show could 
double its weekly profit, at least initially, 
and consequently pay off its backers in 
half the time now required. As the the- 
atrical economy has inflated, the principal 
gainers have been those who take percent- 
ages off the top—the playwrights and stars 
who get a cut of the gross receipts even 
before the initial investment represented by 
the show is paid off. An author or a star 
who was receiving 10 per cent on a $4.40 
licket twenty years ago is receiving 10 per 
cent on an $8.60 ticket today. That’s an- 
other reason why producers seek reform of 
the complicated formulas in this area— 
possibly a change to delay paying top per- 





A year has slipped by since the pro- 
ducers swallowed pensions and the other 
In the face of what 
all felt was the strongest challenge 


demands of the actors. 
they 
ever put to them, they achieved a fighting 
unity and resolved on action. But in the 
time since, perhaps because they have be- 
come bogged down in the complexities of 
their regular producing chores and in their 
mutual competitiveness, the unity has evap- 
orated. 

The theatre must insist upon a full tax 


break. The collected 


from the theatre, crippling though it may 


amount of revenue 
be to the theatre, is inconsequential to gov- 
ernment, The theatre must see what labor 
costs can be cut, and hold the line on its 
the off-the-top 
payments to writers and stars. 


heaviest operating expenses 
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Up to 15 times brighter. Exclusive lens system 
eliminates waste of light. 





But that, 


change must begin to consider itself in na- 


beyond all the theatre for a 
tional terms. Much can be done to rally the 
public, and to convince the government that 
theatre merits more consideration than the 
race track, the fights and the night clubs. 
There’s no lack of eloquence within the 
theatre. It has a roster of star speakers with 
enormous influence at all levels of American 
life. It’s about time the theatre collectively 
marshaled some of its eloquence in its own 
support, even if it means upstaging some- 


one. @ 


“I came into the theatre through the stage 
door, and all I know about it is what I 
learned there through thirty years or more.” 
—Howard Lindsay, 1943. 


Cut operating costs as much as 73%. 


Require no extra equipment. Simply plug into 
110-volt A.C. outlet. 


Strong Arc Spots are the only ones with an auto- 
matic carbon feed which maintains a constant 
uniform arc gap that assures a perfect focus at 
all times. 


Natural convection cooling eliminates the need 
of a blower and its attendant noise. 


Color frames are enclosed for protection against 
damage and dirt, and can be quickly changed. 


All controls are on the operating side. 


Write for brochure and 


dealer's name, giving length of throw. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


“America’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Projection Arc Lights’ 








centages until the show itself has begun 
0 earn a profit. 


























94 CITY PARK AVENUE e TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
re Somehow, and very soon, the right oper- 
ong ating conditions for a theatre of playwrights 
i! . 

‘rom | MUSt be created, else we are going to get 
holden | a Broadway of musicals, just musicals, and 
y eo | Many similar musicals at that. Whitehead 
thectres 
rllaget could not have stated the problem more 
were) | clearly: “We've got to increase the number 
‘s] productions. The more people we have 
rite fF Working, the . , > . 
nau g, the more plays, the greater the 


thance of experimentation and the greater 
the chance of talent emerging. Instead of 
that, the theatre is becoming a narrow, con- 
Mtticted place, and talent is being squeezed 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT STEP 


to a successful career 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts, 


with a distinguished faculty of professional 
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Five producing theatres and a complete 
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Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Stritch Jack Garfein 
Marlon Brando Shelley Winters 
Anthony Franciosa Michael V. Gazzo 
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DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 


Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing. 
June 12—Sept. 2 Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 
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A New Band of Angels 


[continued from page 66] 


open stage, Miller asked why he had to 
confined in his writing to the traditional stage 
and architectural patterns found in Ney 
York. Why indeed, the conference replied 
The Ford Foundation, Lowry pointed oy 
could not build new theatres around the cou, 
try but it could encourage such building by 
providing designs and models. And in March 
1960, grants were made to eight designe, 
architect teams to support the developmen: 


of their own ideal concepts of the stag 


through the design and model phases, Thes 
teams include Ralph Alswang and Paul Ry 
dolph, Eldon Elder and Edward Durell Stone 
and Jo Mielziner and Edward L. Bares 


The Ford Foundation has also undertake 
ar extended program designed to test the 
practicality of getting Broadway actors y 
join resident repertory companies outside 
New York on an annual-contract basis, |; 
has given a total of $559,000 to the Actor's 
Workshop in San Francisco, the Alley Thea 
tre of Houston, Arena Stage in Washington, 
D. C., and the Phoenix Theatre in New York: 
when the grants are matched on a one-to-one 
basis, each of the actors comprising the nu 
cleus of each company is assured of $200: 
week over a period of several years, The 
program got under way last fall (except at 
Arena Stage, whose new theatre will not be 
ready until next season) but Lowry does not 
anticipate any significant results until a 
least the second year and possibly the third 
The Phoenix was chosen, despite its location 
in New York and the consequence that its ac 
tors would not have to leave the center of 
stage activity, because, Lowry said, “I didn't 
feel it was fair to bypass the only nonprofit 
repertory theatre in New York that is already 
trying to put actors under contract for a ful 
forty-week season.” 

At the same time the Ford Foundation has 
been making possible communication within 
the theatre through grants that permit diree- 
tors from both professional and community 
theatres to observe the work of top-ranking 
Broadway directors, and through partial sub- 
sidization of the production of plays so that 
playwrights can have the experience of work 
ing with directors and actors who are bring 
ing the dramatists’ work to life. A three-year 
Ford program at the Cleveland Play Hous, 
designed to test the interest in theatre in Mié 
western cities, will be completed this spring 

The foundation’s newest project is its Thee 
tre Communications Group, created by 4 
$244,000, four-year grant, and designed 
improve co-operation among professional, 
community and university theatres. 

In general, grants from the Rockefelle 
Foundation have not been of quite as semini 
a nature. They include contributions to a 
construction of Arena Stage’s new theatre s 
Washington, to George C. Izenour’s theatrical! 
engineering laboratory at Yale, to the Amet 
can Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Acaé 
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emy at Stratford, Connecticut, to the Dallas 
Theatre Center repertory theatre, and to the 
Community Drama Program of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, The foundation has 
also provided funds for the New Dramatists 
Committee. to enable promising playwrights 
to follow the progress of the production of 
plays in New York, and to a program insti- 
tuted by Union Theological Seminary to 
raise the standards of religious drama in the 
United States. 

Despite all that, there are those who feel 
that the foundations are not doing as much 
for the theatre as they might. Partly, the 
critics say, this is because the theatre’s prob- 
lems are quite involved. They are not as 
clear-cut as those of music, for example; as 
a result music is apt to get more support from 
foundations. But even more important as an 
inhibiting factor is the presence of trustees, 
usually conservative men, constantly looking 
over the shoulders of directors of the founda- 
tions. 

But even if the foundations do not feel able 
to increase their present support of the thea- 
tre, further support of a very similar nature 
may be forthcoming from the government. 
Bills have been introduced in the current ses- 
sion of Congress to establish a United States 
Arts Foundation for promoting the study and 
advancement of the performing arts ($5,000,- 
000-$10,000,000 a year), to establish a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts that would 
assist in the growth and development of the 
fine arts (no appropriation designated), and, 
through a National Cultural Development 
Act, to establish a program of grants to 
states for the development of projects in the 
arts ($5,200,000 a year). Similar bills have 
been proposed frequently in the past with no 
success, But this time the bills’ sponsors have 
higher hopes. “We have a new, forward-look- 
ing President who is inclined to look upon 
the arts with favor,” Senator Jacob K. Javits 
of New York, sponsor of the bill creating the 
United States Arts Foundation, has empha- 
sized. “The climate has never been better in 
the country for the people and their elected 
representatives to finally accept the fact that 
we have a culture in America and we should 
do something to aid in its development.” 

What has been done by the Federal gov- 
emment for the theatre so far is shockingly 
litle, particularly in view of the support 
given by other governments throughout the 
world, The only definite actions that have 
been taken are the chartering of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy (ANTA) 
in 1935 and the Federal Theatre Project 
(1935-39), which was limited by the public- 
telief aspect of its program. 

Nor have the individual states done much 
better. Virginia annually appropriates $15,- 
0 for the Barter Theatre. Massachusetts 
‘ponsors a series of open-air plays in Boston, 
ind Kansas and North Carolina support his- 
torical pageants. In New York an advisory 
council on the arts, which was granted $50,- 
000 of state funds in 1960 to survey ways in 


May, 1961 


which the state could encourage appreciation 
of, and participation in, the fine arts and the 
performing arts, has urged the appropriation 
by the state of $450,000 to underwrite a share 
of the cost of presenting theatre, ballet, clas- 
sical music and art to the public. Of this 
sum, $80,000 would go toward guaranteeing 
a five-week tour by an established nonprofit 
theatrical company following its regular sea- 
son. 

So far the Federal government has acted 
as a patron of the theatre only in presenting 
American theatrical productions overseas, an 
attitude that has become increasingly irritat- 
ing to those who value the country’s cultural 
welfare. Senator Javits has hopes that his 
bill can effect a striking change in this pic- 
ture. 

“I believe the United States Arts Founda- 
tion can enable us to look forward to the day 


when our nation will be served by theatre, 
opera, ballet and music available in all sec- 
tions of our land 
is culturally 


so that no populated place 
starved—and the world will 
honor us for it.” 

Richard Rodgers, who is a man of the thea- 
tre rather than a politician, has taken a much 
blunter view. “Unless we are committed to 
being a manufacturing nation with no inter- 
est in the mind or heart,” he told Senator 
Javits, “you should press with all vigor the 
establishment of the United States Arts Foun- 
dation to help further the efforts of those 
who have minds and hearts.” 
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Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 

A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 
Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Oecen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 
Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 


These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 
2 Theatres—200 performances annually 
One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 
CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 
**Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 
PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich; Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
“Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 
Ralph Alswang, 
Design Consultant and Advisor 


April 7 through 25: “Uncle Vanya’ 
by Anton Chekhov. 


May 12 through 28: “On Borrowed 
Time” by Osborn. 
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The Road Isn’t Dead—Just Rugged 


{continued from page 61] 


truck or railroad. To be economically feasi- 
ble, too, they should be capable of being in- 
stalled within eight hours. So heavy scenery 
is out, in many cases, and more and more 
touring shows are carrying their own electri- 
cal equipment. Since the road is changing, 
new techniques and methods of production 
are mandatory. For touring productions are 
housed nowadays not only in legitimate play- 
houses of ancient vintage but in high-school, 
college and municipal auditoriums. 

Royal Beal, who spent a whole season in 
the bus-and-truck No Time for Sergeants, 
was amazed by the number of out-of-the-way 
places now being visited by touring compa- 
nies. “Who ever heard of playing College 
Station in Texas before?” he asked, incredu- 
lously. “Why, the road is healthier today 
than it ever was. There’s more of it, and 
we're playing to a whole new generation of 
people who have never seen live theatre.” 

The Council of the Living Theatre also 
noted the increasing availability of major 
movie houses for legitimate theatre. In To- 
ledo and Indianapolis, movie houses suspend 
There are 
cities, too, that are contemplating art cen- 
ters including theatres. 


films for legitimate attractions. 


In the opinion of Mr. Langner, there is en- 
couragement in another aspect of the road. 
Large numbers of old playhouses are being 
remodeled extensively. “A good deal of the 
dissatisfaction in the past had to do with un- 
gainly and dilapidated theatres,” he noted. 
Now such cities as Detroit and Toronto are 
putting up, or have already opened, new 
houses that make playgoing pleasurable. In 
September, Detroit, for example, will have a 
new theatre that will replace the two legiti- 
mate playhouses in existence, the Shubert 
and the Riviera. 

Representing a major contribution to the 
culture of the community by the Fisher 
Brothers (Body by Fisher), it will cost 
around $3,000,000. The theatre will be in the 
Fisher Building, occupying the space former- 
ly used for a movie palace. According to 
Joseph Nederlander, who will be running it 
with his family, it will be the best functional 
theatre on the road. The proscenium will be 
flexible, ranging from a maximum width of 
fifty feet to forty feet. An architectural ar- 
rangement will enable the theatre to seat 
twenty-three hundred people for musicals 
and sixteen hundred for straight plays. There 
will also be excellent parking facilities and 
“a beautiful restaurant.” Mr. Nederlander is 
confident that the theatre will attract more 
“tryouts,” not only because of its “magnifi- 
cent facilities” but also because of the insti- 
tution of a subscription policy. “Already,” 
he disclosed, “we have sold eleven thousand 
subscriptions without announcing the [first] 
show.” Mr. Nederlander is apt to scoff at the 
purported ills of the road. “It’s better today 
than it used to be at any time,” he said, add- 
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8ist year. For catalog write: Ad- 
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e Scene Class for Professionals 
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e Shakespeare Workshop 
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e Movement for Actors 

e Musical Comedy Performance 
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Special Evening Classes 
Beginning and Advanced 
Saturday Classes for 
Young People 12-18 


Summer session begins 
June 26th 


ing that Detroit was host to some fifteen at- 
tractions last season. He also believes that 
the current quality of theatrical merchandise 
is superior to that of former years. 

Milton Kranz, who manages the affairs of 
the Hanna Theatre in Cleveland, agrees with 
Mr. Nederlander on the matter of higher 
quality. New York, he said, has come to the 
realization—with the advent of television— 
that ordinary stage vehicles no longer will do 
for the more sophisticated road audiences. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Kranz has a complaint to 
lodge against the Broadway producers. He 
accuses them of being remiss in matters of 
promotion on the road. Some producers’ 
ideas about publicity, he believes, are. as out- 
moded as the Model T Ford; additional in- 
terest can—and must—be generated by “good 
advertising campaigns” that are launched 
well in advance of the attractions’ arrival. 

As to the current general state of the road, 
Mr. Kranz is on the side of the optimists. 
“We are very fortunate indeed. More people 
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Directing 
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are conscious of the living theatre today than 
ever before.” For this, he thanks television 
in large measure, for television has broad- 
ened public tastes through the diversity of 
its fare, and has created sizable followings for 
Write or phone its own stars, 

The proximity to New York of such try- 
out cities as New Haven, Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia and Boston has naturally afforded 
them a better opportunity to receive a larger 
number of shows. But Benjamin Wilkins, 
manager of New Haven’s Shubert, is not 
convinced that the quality is much better 
than it used to be. Rather resignedly, he 


Mrs. Maguy S. Brown, Dir. 
150 East 39th Street 


New York 16 MU 5-5845 


os said, “It’s been the same, more or less, for 
Be the last twenty years.” 





STUDIO 
120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 


FACULTY 
Uta Hagen 


Kathe Beri 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjorie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
Jenny Egan 

Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
lack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
J. C. McCord 
Kathie O’Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
John Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


For 1961 Bulletin and Spring Tera Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. K. Longchamps or Administrative Director: 
Muriel Burns, OR 5-2370 
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But things have changed for Toronto, 
where the O’Keefe Center, the $12,000,000 
edifice for the performing arts, opened last 
October. The modernistic structure of gran- 
ite, glass and limestone, reflecting the. spirit 
and civic pride of a rapidly expanding com- 
munity, is well on its way to achieving its 
aim of supporting a variety of first-rate enter- 
tainment within a large-scale production 
range: opera, musical comedy, revue, ballet 
and concerts. Since it began its career with 
the premiére of Camelot, the thirty-two-hun- 
dred-seat temple of the arts has also housed 
My Fair Lady, Fiorello!, The Hostage, Harry 
Belafonte, The Andersonville Trial, Marlene 
Dietrich, Treasure Island (a pantomime from 
London), the Royal Ballet, Destry Rides 
Again, At the Drop of a Hat, Once Upon a 
Mattress, Holiday in Japan and Johnny 
Mathis. The financial rewards have proven 
handsome indeed. Toronto, which in the past 
had the reputation of being a veritable cul- 
tural Sahara, is now very much on the map 
consulted by those with theatrical and con- 
cert attractions available for touring. 

Unquestionably, the conclusion about the 
road must be that it holds many nuggets. 
They are only to be dislodged, however, by 
the prospector with grit, imagination and 
astuteness. 





Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
EDDIE DOWLING 
BASIL LANGTON 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
Division of Theatre Arts 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Stanford University 
Department of Speech & Drama 
June 29 to August 19 


COURSES 

Drama since 1945 

Acting and Directing 
LABORATORIES 

Scenery Construction 
Costume Construction 
Lighting 

Rehearsal 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 
One 3 act play 


Six short plays 


FACULTY 
Regular teaching staff + 
William Melnitz, U.C.L.A. 
Visiting professor and 
Guest Director 
TUITION: $272 
Grants-in-aid available 
Write: Dr. Norman Philbrick 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRE 
CENTER 


Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


Department of Speech 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


June 20-July 14, 1961 


For Students, Professionals, Non-Professionals 


Ist Week: NATURE OF COMMUNITY THEATRE 
2nd Week: THE DIRECTOR 

3rd Week: TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 

4th Week: THEATRE MANAGEMENT & BUSINESS 


May Enroll for Graduate and 
Week-long Undergraduate 
Attendance Credit 


GUEST FACULTY: 


David Bryant 

Richard Hoover 

Jules Irving 

Eric Salmon 

John Wray Young 
Margaret Mary Young 


RESIDENT FACULTY: 


Fred Buerki 
Sherwood Collins 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Gard 
Robert Hethmon 
Alfred Sensenbach 


Edward Kamarck, Coordinator 
Write: Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
3022 Stadium Bldg. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 








Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


[continued from page 58] 


Cromwell.) 


| 13 Daughters: Three were for, four 


against. Both Mr. McClain and Frank As- 
ton, of the World-Telegram and Sun, 
stressed the family nature of the enter- 
tainment in rendering their favorable opin- 
ions, 

(A musical with book, music and _ lyrics 
by Eaton Magoon, Jr., additional book ma- 
terial by Leon Tokatyan, directed by Billy 
Matthews, choreography by Rod Alexander, 
scenery and lighting by George Jenkins, 


costumes by Alvin Colt, presented by Jack 


H. Silverman at the 54th Street Theatre 


| with a cast including Don Ameche, Monica 


Boyar, Ed Kenney, Sylvia Syms, Richard 


Tone, Stanley Grover, George Lipton, Gina 


Viglione, John Battles, Isabelle Farrell, Di- 


ana Corto.) 


| The Importance of Being Oscar: Again 


there was general praise, at least six of the 


| seven notices being definitely affirmative. 


Mr. Kerr told his readers, “I'm sure you'll 
find the actor, and the evening, thoroughly 
rewarding.” 

(A one-man show by Micheal Mac Liam- 
moir based on the life and writing of 
Oscar Wilde, directed by Hilton Edwards, 
presented by S. Hurok and Roger Stevens, 
in association with Michael Redgrave and 
Fred Sadoff, at the Lyceum Theatre.) 
The Death of Bessie Smith: a play by Ed- 
ward Albee, directed by William Ritman, 
music by William Flanagan, presented by 
Theatre 1961 in association with John Eyre 
at the York Playhouse (on a bill with Al- 


| bee’s The American Dream) with the fol- 
| lowing cast: Rae Allen, Lee Richardson, 


Harold Scott, John McCurry, Roberts Blos- 


som, Helen Page Camp. 
f if 


| Roots: a play by Arnold Wesker, directed 


by Mark Rydell, sets and lighting by Zvi 


| Geyra, costumes by Marion Lathrop, pre- 


sented by Norman Twain at the Mayfair 
Theatre with the following cast: Katherine 
Squire, Mary Doyle, Janet Ward, William 
Hansen, Stefan Gierasch, George Mitchell, 
Mary Mercier, Gene Wilder, Noam Pitlik. 
Rendezvous at Senlis: a play by Jean 
Anouilh, translated from the French by 
Edward Owen Marsh, directed by Zeke 
Berlin, scenery by Marvin Chomsky, cos- 
tumes by Gene Coffin, presented by Claude 


| Giroux and Emanuel Azenberg in associa- 


tion with Douglas M. Schustek at the Gram- 
ercy Arts Theatre with the following cast: 
Maud Scheerer, Michael Lipton, George 


| Ebeling, Russell Gold, Josephine Nichols, 


Maureen MecNalley, Jerry Hardin, Houghton 
Jones, Marte Boyle, Frieda Altman. 

Hamlet: a revival of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
directed by Stuart Vaughan, settings and 
costumes by Peter Wingate, lighting by 
Joan Larkey, music by David Amram, pre- 
sented by the Phoenix Theatre with a cast 


including: Donald Madden, Patricia Falk- 


enhain, Alexander Scourby, John Heffer- 


nan, Joyce Ebert, Ted van Griethuysen. @ 





TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA| 
SCHOOL % STAGE, 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


FALL TERM 
OCTOBER 
27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y, 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


SPRING-SUMMER TERM 
Registration On Now 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


he 


T 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice 
Movement, Make-up 


Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
Under direction of 
David Pressman 
June 12 = July 21 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera po me gave me when I Studied | 
with her has been constantly with me, end | 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her. 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“fhe Sound of Music” 
Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Spring Enrollment Accepted 
Catalog on Request 


39 W. 67th St., Wew York, N. ¥. 
SUsquehanna 7-0619 


Theatre Arts 

















STUDIOS 


EST. 1929 


FALCON 


Cradle Of The Stars 


COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Approved For Veterans 


Ballet-—Spanish—Tap—Modern Dance 
Acrobatics, Fencing & Swordplay 


Many of our pupils of yesterday 
are stars of today 


5526 Hollywood Boulevard (HOllywood 2-9356) 
Hollywood, California 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


® Screen ® Radio 


e tego } 
7 po ee , * Mey Prpductton 

cting—Danc np Fone in oice 
Make-Up - | 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ISI Gough ye San Francisco 


For TOPS in Training for 
THEATRE—TV—RADIO 
Look to 


LELAND POWERS 


e Nationally known leader in its field fo: | 
over 56 years 

e Complete two-year course trains for lead 
ership in Theatre-TV-Radio 

e Distinguished faculty of professionals 

e Outstanding Placement Record 

e Fully equipped radio studios, TV studix 
and Little Theatre 

e Co-ed. Approved for veterans 

e Write for free catalog 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 























WILL-O-WAY 
APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan State Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include: 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Sound Studlo 
Fall — Spring — Summer Terms 


Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 
during 1960 Season. 


Write or Phone: Celia Merrill Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Midwest 4-4418 
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Way, 1961 


The Fabulous Invalid 
Was Forever Thus 


[continued from page 63] 


salary at the Park I might have been able 
to do so; or if I recover some three hundred 
dollars which is at present litigatory [7]: 
but I fear my chance, as all Law here is in 
power of the Rogue: I have had enough of 
Republicks [sic] to make me worship order 
and (aristocracy): only let those discon- 
tented spirits in England come out here, 
and they will be satisfied which is best. 

I hope the state of things here is sufficient- 
ly known in England to prevent any more 
victims being seduced by scheming rascals, 
to come out here to starve. I hope when 
ever you have an opportunity that you will, as 
an act of mercy and of duty, let the matter 
appear in its true light. A salary of one 
pound a week in England is better than 
anything that can be offered by any of the 
swindling rascals here. 

No day passes with me that I do not think 
of you all, and oh how often do I long once 
more to be among you, which God in mercy 
grant. Try to effect some engagement for me, 
and let me have notice. I will sell all I have 
to get over, to escape this wretchedness. I 
often wonder how little heart or good feeling 
could influence those who being here, could 
have so misrepresented things infamously. 
The truth is seen by stock actors who have 
been here all their lives. None of them have 
a dollar, all are poor. Would you believe that 
in a City of this magnitude, with its vast 
population, that its Drury Lane could open 
its doors to one dollar!! Yet such was the 
case, to the play of Road to Ruin [the 
Thomas Holcroft comedy], and the opera 
of Masaniello {by the Italian Michele En- 
rico Carafa]. The Americans will go to a 
theatre in crowds to see an individual if 
they can be excited, but they are not 
theatrical; they care nothing for excellence 
if not the fashion; Elsler is now a drug, 
playing south to under expenses, and her last 
engagement was ruinous to the Park Theatre. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Buckstone [John Bald- 
win Buckstone, a leading player from Eng- 
land, as was Fanny Elizabeth Fitzwilliam] are 
South; they say queer things of them. Ab- 
bott {William Abbott, noted English actor 
who died in poverty in the United States in 
1843| has not a dollar, and is in the Bank- 
rupt list. 

I hope you will write to me by the first 
packet. Do not revenge yourself by being 
silent, for if you knew how much I long to 
hear from and of you all, you would not. Say 
every thing that affection and love can offer 
to Clara, James, Ratchel [sic] and the little 
ones. Let me know how the Murrays are. 
Remember me to (Revd.) Bullock and all 
friends, and believe me, tho’ nearly six years 
absent, I am not changed in heart or mind 
or feelings, but ever shall remain your affec- 
tionate friend, 

WM. S. F. 





CLASSES 


Acting 
Theatre History 
Stagecraft 


LECTURES 


Guest Lecturers from the Professional 
and Educational Theatre. 


PERFORMANCES 


Make-Up 
Directing 
Scene Design 


Five Productions with 
Workshop members. 


JULY 5—AUGUST 16, 1961 


General Studies 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, L.!., N.Y. 





? 


the only theater festival of its kind 
presented in the only 18th century 


Italian theater in America 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Asolo Theater 
(omedy Festival 


RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART, 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


July 14 to August 18, 1961 
evening performance es Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 


matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 


SUMMER 
STOCK 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is where 
hundreds of talented young people have 
trained for theatre and T.V., because 
Broadway comes to the Cape each 
summer, and contacts are important. 
Yet the cost of board and lodging is 
less than attending just an ordinary 
playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the Ap- 
prentice Catalogue, but give full details 
about yourself in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OUR ENROLMENT IS LIMITED 


We now have only 5 vacanies for the group 
beginning June 26. 


(Cc f 3 () : J 
ss XQ MON lee 


PLAY HOUSE 


nesent2 A 
a unique 
apprentice program 


FOR TALENTED THEATRE PEOPLE WITH 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING OR COMPARABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 


ted individual who desires pro- 
development. Apprentices have 

€ opportunity to gain unusual stage 
experience by actual participation in 
theatre program by working with a long- 
established professional company of ac- 
tors, directors, designers and technicians. 


Applications now being accepted for the 
1961-62 season. Three fully equipped 
theatres. Continuous productions Sep- 
tember through May. 


No Tuition—$50.00 Administration Fee 
Accredited—G.I. Bill 


K. Elmo Lowe, Director 


Address Inquiries to Leonore Kiewer (Mgr.) 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 








Theatre Across the Country 
{continued from page 26] 


It is also one of the best-equipped; each unit 
in the complicated process of creating a play 
—from scene painting to rehearsal, from stor- 
age space to switchboard, from the multiple 
machinery of a modern stage to the comfort 
of the actors—has been accorded equal, mi- 
nute attention. But having built the theatre, 
the Harvard authorities have discovered no 
important use for it. I dare not risk general- 
izing about a subject that involves close 
knowledge not only of theatre conditions but 
of university curriculums and their workings, 
but I formed an impression that those great 
institutions in the East best able, in theory, 
to do good work, had achieved less than their 
rivals in Kansas, Ohio or Iowa, say, which 
have contrived to maintain a higher standard 
of interest and skill in teaching the art of the 
theatre. 

Any discussion of the regional theatre in- 
evitably boils down to two main questions. 
The first is money. The community theatres 
have worked out their own system of finance, 
depending on the good will and active help 
of small individual groups. But I suggest 
that the potentialities of the theatre will best 
be fulfilled when more of the weight is shift- 
ed from individuals to the community as a 
whole. Some cities like Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and Cincinnati have led the way in that 
respect, but too often help depends on the 
public spirit of the few. Such a condition is 
not only defeating to good theatre; it is also 
the antithesis of good economics, since it 
precludes any sort of long-term plan. 

Then there is the question of casting. At 
present, regional professional theatres exist 
as so many separate entities, the directors of 
which only by chance get to hear of young 
actors who might be of service to them. Much 
closer co-operation will be needed in order to 
make the best use of available professional 
talent. It is impossible to break the hegem- 
They 


must always serve as the center of dramatic 


ony of Broadway and off-Broadway. 


life in this country. But the regional theatre 
is very much more than a nursery for the 
New York stage. It has needs of its own to 
fulfill. 


closely to the supply of money and talent 


Those needs must be related more 


available. In other words, the regional thea- 
tres—and especially the professional ones— 
must get to know one another better, so that 
not only individual cities but the whole coun- 
try may get the theatre it deserves. @ 


“Drama is the most co-operative of the arts, 
but it is habitually practiced by people who 
are wholly incapable of co-operation. That 
is why most rehearsals are thunderstorms and 
the dress rehearsal is a mixture of hurricane 
and cataract comparable only to the storm in 
King Lear. Yet out of this tumult something 
is born. . . . That is the everlasting miracle 
of the theatre and the everlasting confusion 
of the critic.”—Ivor Brown 


THEATER ARTS 


U.C.L.A. Summer Session 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in 
Theater, Motion Pictures and Television 
and a 
Secondary School Direction Workshop 


June 19 to July 28, 1961 


Write for information 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Office of the Summer Sessions 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


Summer Season—1961 


A View from the Bridge 
Romanoff and Juliet 
Summer and Smoke 

Charley’s Aunt 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA SCHOOL 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





For young people 16 and over 
who want expert instruction in 
acting, voice, stage movement, 
and related subjects. Outstand- 
ing faculty. Resident equity com- 
pany. Dormitories. 8 week course 
starting July 3rd. 

For brochure or interview: 
Mrs. Joan White Grose, Dir. 
Suite 22, 463 West 49th St., N.Y.C. 
Cl 6-4427 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
for High School Students 


June 26-August 4, 1961 


Acting, play production, dance. Visits t 
Cambridge Drama Festival & other summer 


| theatres. For boys & girls with or without 


stage experience. Athletics, swimming, 
planned social activities shared with students 
»f Cambridge School Summer Session. 


Whitney Haley, Dramatic Director 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF WESTON 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 
For information address: 


George St. John, Jr., Director 
Georgian Rd. Weston 93, Mass. 


Theatre Arts 
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Chase Barn 
cea ayo 


Apprentice School 


July 11—September 2, 1961 
Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 
Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 


For folder, write 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 





32nd year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 


@ Apprentices play with famous pro- 
fessional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


@ Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a profes- | 
sional environment. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


APPRENTICES 


Westport Country 


Playhouse 
Westport, Conn. 


Paper Mill Playhouse 





Milburn, N. J. 


now accepting applications 
for Summer Season 1961 


THE LAURENCE HENRY CO. 
331 Madison Ave. 
New York City 17 

“America’s Foremost Summer Theatres” 





















30% to 40% of each cast 









made up from 12 


APPRENTICES 

























at the 
NORTH FORK PLAYHOUSE 


Mattituck, L. |., N. Y. 
































No Tuition—Pay Own Room & Board 





Write for Application 





As Richard Rodgers Sees It 


{continued from page 22] 


talent around. They come. There’s never 
any shortage.” As for new lyric writers: 
“Stevie Sondheim. I’m tremendously im- 
pressed by him. And—I never can remember 
his name, the boy who wrote Fiorello!— 
Sheldon Harnick. There are others.” 

Currently, he said at the time of our in- 
terview (which was before he entered into 
the partnership with Lerner), he was enter- 
ing a new career; he was becoming a lyri- 
cist himself. 

“It started with the sad business of 
Oscar’s death,” he said. “His wife, my wife 
and I knew he was going to die fo. eleven 


months beforehand, and he didn’t know it | 


until a month before. It was a sad, rough 
business. There were ten months of the 
worst kind of make-believe imaginable, for 


we kept making plans for things we would | 


do three or four years from now. We were 
very close. Our wives and he and I took 
vacations together. 


“I had started writing lyrics several years | 
ago. During revivals of Rodgers and Hart | 


shows, On Your Toes, Babes in Arms, all 
those lyrics had to be updated, in some 
cases entirely rewritten, and I wasn’t going 
to turn that job over to some fellow I didn’t 
know, so—I did them myself. Now I’ve 
struck very much the same situation with a 


| film called State Fair, which Oscar and I 
| wrote in 1944, and which was produced, I 


think, in 1945. Twentieth Century-Fox is 
doing it again. Completely new production. 
They wanted some more songs. Again I was 
faced with the problem of writing the words 
myself or finding somebody. I made a sim- 


| ple deal with Twentieth. I said, ‘I’m going 


to try this, and if I don’t like the words, 


| you'll never see them. If you do see them | 
and you don’t like them, all you have to do | 


is tear them up. 
and they didn’t tear them up; they’re in the 


picture. I had to see how it would feel—and | 


now I have to see if it works, if I can make 
contact with the public. I’m relaxed about 
that, however; my back is not to the wall. 


I like working alone, which doesn’t indi- | 


cate that I didn’t like working with Hart 
or Hammerstein, because I did.” (Curiously 
enough, he did not mention the imminent 
announcement of his collaboration with 


Alan Jay Lerner. It may be that they had | 


not yet reached an agreement; or, quite pos- 


| sibly, the thought had not yet occurred to 


either. One of the privileges of being a 
legend is that it is permissible to be un- 
predictable.) 


Rodgers began to talk animatedly about 


the future of the musical theatre in Amer- | 


ica, and of his own part in it. 


“I don’t try to answer the question of | 


where the musical theatre is going,” he said. 
“T don’t think it’s going any place until it’s 
already been. Suddenly you go to see a 
show, and it’s already broken with tradition. 
This is not the result of any kind of trend; 


layhouse 
at BELLPORT 


LONG ISLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATRE 
65 Miles from Broadway 


Founded 1941 $f 


Now the Exclusive 


TALENT FARM fi 
for COLUMBIA PICTURES || 


naa * 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
3 Theatres—Many Stage Appearances 
Act with Equity Company 
Daily Classes in Acting, Speech, Art, 






Play- 





And I wrote the songs, 


writing, Directing, Dance, Music, 
Design, Motion Pictures. 


Make-up, 


*% Special Teenage Division * 
Actors—Students—Teachers—Apprentices 


Write: Gateway, Bellport 31, N. Y. 
Please state age; interests. 


Accepting Apprentice 


Applications ... Acting... 


27th Season 


PENINSULA PLAYERS 
THEATRE IN A GARDEN 
Fish Creek, Wis. 


Wisconsin’s Oldest 
America’s Most Beautiful 


Equity Summer Theatre 


Directing . Management . 

Design 

(No Tuition Fee) Enclose 
Picture . . . Resumé 


JAMES B. McKENZIE 
511 W. 232nd St., N. Y. 63, N. Y. 

























































































Find your 
“Place in the Sun” 
this summer at: 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 


$142.00 Per Session 
A professional orientation designed for individual evaluation. Field 
trips covering all phases of the industry—theatres, foreign films, 
cultural events, theatrical centers in Hollywood. Recreational trips 
to resort areas of Southern California. 
Auditions — Acting Rehearsals — Performances — 
Potential Evaluation Seminars 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


Drama Stimulation Program for Teachers — Directors. 
Play Selection, Direction, Stage Lighting, Sound Recording (Stereo), 
Speech, (Stage Dialects), and utilization of students in creating 
and developing of scripts through improvisations. 


Registration—Minimum 3 units of credit 
Accredited by Western College Association 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION : Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 29-August 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting Techniques, 
Stage Design, Production, 
Contemporary Dance, Ballet, 
Ethnic, Jazz, Music, 
Styles in Movement 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-Aug 19 
DANCE SEMINAR Aug. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. to May—Box 4026 
Carmel, Calif. 


D 
npPRENTICE® 


NO FEE—Act and train 

with equity company 
only, 80 miles from New York City 
15th Season 


Write: SOUTHBURY PLAYHOUSE 
SOUTHBURY, CONN. 





Ryc Trier Jackson, Producer 


COMING NEXT MONTH! 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


HOLLIS ALPERT reports on Hollywood’s trek abroad 
RICHARD GEHMAN sketches the “actor-producer” 
JOE HYAMS visits with Rosalind Russell 

ARTHUR KNIGHT covers the current Hollywood scene 


COMPLETE PLAY: “SEND ME NO FLOWERS” 
by 


Norman Barasch and Carroll Moore 





it’s a result of one, two, three people Sitting 
down with an idea that clicks, and breaks 
loose. And you get an idea about the Mis. 
sissippi, or you get a story about the farmers 
and cowmen in Oklahoma territory, or you 
get a story about juvenile delinquency, ang 
it’s there, just there—it’s done. And it gets 
done as a result of somebody thinking origi. 
nally. Beyond that, I don’t know how any. 
body in the world would have the temerity 
to try to tell you where the musical stage 
is going. I don’t see any indications that ity 
gone any place in the last year or so, Bug 
it will go someplace. 

“As for me, I'd like to push the walls off 
the theatre out. What that means is that 7 
think the form can be expanded. Don’t ask 
me how; I don’t know, yet. As long as we 
stay within the confines that are set Up, not 
necessarily the physical box, or the intellee. 
tual box, or the artistic box, but all the con. 
finements: I think this has to be expanded, 
somebody’s going to do it, somebody always 
is doing it, and I'd like to be a part of it 
The only way I want to be restricted js by 
an idea. That’s all that appeals to me. I 
want somebody to say, ‘Let’s make a musieal 
show about a goat.” 

The first prospect announced by the new 
team of Rodgers and Lerner is to be a musi 
cal based on the life of Coco Chanel, the 
great fashion designer. Chanel is certainly 
no goat. And if the expression will be par- 
doned, if all goes well in this new phase of 
the legendary Rodgers’ life, the musical will 
ultimately turn out to be anything but a 
dog. After all these years in the legend 
business, Richard Rodgers has no intention 
of getting out of it now. @ 





| 
“I am deeply devoted to m{ 


Alma Mater, the Academy, ani 
all it stands for.” 


ROSALIND RUSSEI 


yiatk, DRAMAT FARTS 


ashe 52nd Street New Yor 19, New Y: 


" » c + . catalogue upon reguesg y room 142 





THE NEW 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers, 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 
off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 
standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


Service of American Airlines, Inc, 


JET AGE: STAGE I 


cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range— 
faster than any other jetliner in the world. 


In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets—this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Americas Leading Airline 
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